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PON  the  occasion  of  the  seventieth  an- 


niversary  of  my  birth,  August  29th, 
1926,  my  wife  and  1  had  the  good  fortune 
of  assembling  at  our  home,  DEER- 
LAND  (1720  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta, 
Georgia),  all  of  our  three  children,  ten 
grandchildren,  three  in-laws,  and  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Young,  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

All  except  the  three  in-laws,  who  are  not 
Catholics,  and  the  tivo  youngest  grand¬ 
children,  ivho  have  not  made  their  first 
Communions,  had  the  great  privilege  of 
attending  7:00  o*clock  Mass  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  and  receiving  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  .entire  group,  including  these 
young  grandchildren  and  in-laivs  (except 
Nancy,  the  wife  of  Jack  Spalding,  Jr.,  who 
ivas  indisposed),  attended  this  Mass.  Later 
in  the  day  the  entire  party  (19),  including 
Nancy,  had  a  birthday  dinner  together  at 
DEERLAND  and  afterwards  had  a  group 
picture  taken. 

It  ivas  the  desire  of  all  that  I  should 
compile  the  available  information  touch¬ 
ing  my  immediate  family  and  prepare  a 
sketch  of  my  oivn  life  for  the  benefit  of 
those  ivho  come  after. 

1  am  now  undertaking  this  and  give  this 
as  the  reason  for  my  doing  so. 


Jack  J.  Spalding. 


Uknkukt  Si'ai.di nc.  Bohn  aiioct  1745. 

GltKAT  OXA.N  DI'ATll  ICR  OK  JACK  J.  Sl’ALDI  NO. 


Spaldings  in  America 

IN  the  Spalding  Memorial,  giving  the  genealogical  his¬ 
tory  of  Edmund  Spalding,  prepared  by  Charles  War¬ 
ren  Spalding  and  published  at  Chicago  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  Association  in  1897,  in  an  appendix  at 
page  959,  touching  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the  family 
(from  which  I  am  descended),  it  is  stated  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  Maryland  branch  is  descended'^ 
from  “Edmund  Spalden,”  which  name  appears  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Document  (Senate  Report),  entitled  “Vir¬ 
ginia  Colonial  Records,  1619-1680.”  On  page  53  of  that 
work  in  a  “Liste  of  the  Livinge”  in  Virginia  February 
1G,  1623,  and  under  the  caption  of  “More  at  Elizabeth 
Cittie,”  appears  the  name  of  Edmund  Spalden. 

The  supposition  of  the  author  is  that  Edmund  was  a 
brother  of  Edward,  who  moved  to  Massachusetts  and 
founded  that  branch  of  the  family,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  two  brothers  emigrated  from  England  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1619.  The  author  also  gives  as  his  opinion  that 
Edmund  joined  the  Maryland  Colony  under  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Maryland  branch. 

There  was  constant  communication  between  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Colony  and  the  Maryland  Colony  and  in  1634,  a 
short  while  after  the  landing  of  Leonard  Calvert  in 
Maryland,  Governor  Hardey,  of  Virginia,  visited  him 
at  St.  Mary’s. 

The  author  visited  Leonardtown,  St.  Mary’s  County, 
Md.,  before  his  Memorial  was  published  but  found  that, 
about  titty  years  prior  thereto  the  principal  documents 
of  the  courthouse  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Spaldings  were  thoroughly  established  in  St. 
Mary’s  County  before  the  year  1650,  for  deeds  and  other 
papers  of  that  date  in  their  name  are  still  found  in 
Leonardtown,  Md.  (See  the  Spalding  Memorial  afore- 
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said,  page  959,  and  the  letters  of  Archbishop  Spalding 
of  June  21st,  1859,  and  January  6,  1871,  published  in 
this  Memorial.) 

In  the  year  1790,  my  great-grandfather,  Benedict 
Spalding,  was  the  head  of  a  colony  of  emigrants  from 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  to  Kentucky,  most  of  whom 
settled  on  the  Bolling  Fork. 

Before  leaving  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Allethaire  Abell.  This  union  resulted  in  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  came  to  maturity  and  all  of  whom, 
except  the  two  youngest,  Allethaire  and  William,  were 
born  in  Maryland. 

Benedict  Spalding  represented  Washington  County, 
Ky.,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  1806-1808-1811 
and  1812;  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Washington 
County,  Ky.,  and  upon  several  occasions  “flat-boated” 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  after  disposing  of  his  produce  and  merchandise, 
returned  through  the  Indian  Nation  on  foot.  I  have  a 
silhouette  of  him. 

He  had  an  uncle,  Thomas  Spalding,  who  remained  in 
Maryland  and  lived  to  be  120  years  old.  There  is  no 
record  showing  the  genealogy  back  of  Benedict,  as  the 
records  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  had  a  brother, 
Richard  Spalding,  who  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who 
was  wounded  at  and  died  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown. 
Another  brother,  George,  visited  Union  County,  Ky., 
and  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

His  wife,  Allethaire  Abell,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Abell,  who  was  high  sheriff  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md., 
at  a  time  when  a  Catholic  could  not  hold  office.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Catholic  before  death.  Her  mother’s  name  was 
Fllen  O’Brien.  Her  brother,  Robert  Abell,  with  his 
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wife,  came  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky  in  1788.  He 
married  Margaret  Mills  in  Maryland.  In  1799  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  Felix  Grundy,  was  elected  to  represent 
Washington  County,  Ivy.,  in  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  was  its  organic  law 
until  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1850,  of  which  my 
grandfather  was  a  member,  which  in  turn  stood  until  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1890,  of  which  my  father 
was  a  member.  One  of  the  children  of  Robert  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Abell,  was  Father  Robert  A.  Abell,  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  Kentucky  ever  produced.  He 
was  born  in  Washington,  now  Marion  County,  Ky.,  in 
1792,  and  when  a  small  boy  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
hearing  him  preach. 

My  Grandfather  Spalding 

The  tenth  child  of  Benedict  and  Allethaire  Abell 
Spalding  was  Ignatius  A.  Spalding  (usually  called  Lewis 
Spalding).  He  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  on 
May  5,  1790,  and  was  brought  with  his  father  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

His  first  wife  was  Jane  Gray  Pottinger,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  Marion  County,  Ky.,  March  21,  1821,  and  moved 
with  her  to  Union  County,  Ky.,  in  1821.  Of  this  union 
there  were  four  children.  On  the  death  of  this  wife, 
my  grandfather  married  Mrs.  Ann  Allen,  the  widow  of 
William  Allen,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Hus¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  William  Huston.  Of  this  marriage  my 
father,  Ignatius  A.  Spalding,  was  born  December  3,  1833, 
at  Morganfield,  Ky. ;  there  were  several  other  children, 
but  none  of  them  lived  to  maturity.  Grandfather  died 
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in  Morganfield,  Ky.,  December  5, 1851 ;  grandmother  died 
there  April  29,  1877 ;  he  and  both  wives  are  buried  in 
Sacred  Heart  Cemetery,  St.  Vincent’s,  Union  County, 
Ky. 

My  grandfather’s  youngest  brother,  William  Spald¬ 
ing,  moved  with  him  from  Marion  to  Union  County,  Ky., 
and  raised  a  large  family  there. 

My  grandfather,  Ignatius  A.  Spalding,  was  a  splendid 
physical  specimen;  six  feet,  three  or  four  inches  tall  and 
more  than  forty-two  inches  around  the  chest,  of  fine  pro¬ 
portion,  splendid  voice  and  an  eloquent  speaker;  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  several  times  repre¬ 
sented  Union  County  in  the  Legislature  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  1850.  His  home,  where  my  father  was 
born,  in  Morganfield,  Ky.,  was  immediately  across  the 
street  from  where  the  spring  was  situated.  This  spring 
was  famous  as  having  been  the  occasion  of  General  Mor¬ 
gan,  to  whom  the  land  was  granted  for  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  locating  the  town,  Morganfield, 
there.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  many  distinguished 
men  who  visited  that  section  of  the  country  during  my 
grandfather’s  life. 

In  the  old  brick  room  of  this  house,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  main  building,  my  father  was  born  in  1833,  and  I 
was  born  in  1856.  My  grandfather  died  there  December 
5,  1851.  The  family  remained  there  until  about  1858, 
when  my  grandmother,  my  father,  mother  and  family 
moved  to  the  new  brick  home  on  Caseyville  Road,  about 
one-half  mile  from  the  Courthouse,  and  where  my  father 
owned  a  large  farm. 
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My  Grandmother,  Ann  (Huston)  Spalding 

Was  born  in  Person  County,  N.  C.,  August  17,  1795; 
daughter  of  William  Huston  and  his  wife,  Susan  (Allin) 
Huston. 

In  1805,  with  her  father  and  his  family,  she  came  to 
Kentucky,  and  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  Huston 
family  and  their  trip  from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky 
comes  from  her.  Her  first  husband  was  William  Allen. 
There  were  no  children  born  of  this  marriage. 

On  September  3,  1829,  she  and  my  grandfather,  Igna¬ 
tius  A.  Spalding,  Sr.,  were  married.  Grandfather  died 
before  I  was  born  and  my  earliest  recollections  are  of 
my  grandmother;  during  the  whole  time  I  remember  her 
she  was  an  invalid.  In  her  room  was  family  headquar¬ 
ters.  Until  just  a  few  years  before  she  died  she  insisted 
upon  having  a  wood  fire  and  she  sat  by  the  fire-place  in 
a  large  rocking  chair  with  her  lace  caps  on  and  she  rarely 
went  farther  than  to  the  dining-room,  which  was  the  next 
room. 

She  died  in  1877,  and  in  looking  back  over  my  entire 
life,  I  think  she  is  the  most  remarkable  member  of  our 
family  that  I  ever  knew.  She  had  a  strong  face,  finely 
shaped  head,  splendid  nerve  and  wonderful  memory. 

In  my  childhood  and  boyhood  she  used  to  tell  me  of 
the  experiences  she  and  her  father’s  family  had  coming 
from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  and  of  life  in  the 
backwoods  after  they  got  there.  She  was  a  splendid 
rifle  shot;  she  killed  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  wolf.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  that  when 
the  big  shooting  matches  would  take  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  after  the  champion  had  been  determined  upon, 
for  some  one  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  woman  at  the 
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house  that  could  out-shoot  him.  This  would  result  in 
a  contest,  and  I  don ’t  think  that  she  ever  lost  a  match. 

It  was  my  privilege  when  a  little  boy  to  sleep  with  her 
in  a  big  feather  bed,  and  I  remember  distinctly  during 
the  great  Civil  War  that  we  were  awakened  one  night 
by  a  knock  on  the  door.  Things  were  in  great  disorder 
at  the  time  and  this  alarmed  by  grandmother  very  much. 
Upon  her  inquiry  as  to  who  it  was  a  reply  came  back, 
“It  is  Pat,”  which  meant  Pat  Redmond,  who  lived  on 
the  place.  This  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  grandmother  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  replied, 
“Auld  Lincoln  is  dead.”  She  asked  him  how  he  knew 
it  and  he  replied  that  he  had  seen  a  newspaper  from 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  that  he  died  with  a  bullet  in  his 
head. 

The  feeling  against  the  Yankees  ran  very  high  at  this 
time  and  the  first  impulse  was  one  of  rejoicing,  but  this 
soon  passed. 

Grandmother  had  negro  girls  who  slept  on  the  floor 
in  her  room  to  look  after  the  fire  and  wait  on  her.  Every 
morning  when  they  got  up  and  went  out  to  get  wood  to 
start  a  fire,  it  was  their  business  to  find  out  about  the 
weather  and  the  old  lady  would  question  them  promptly 
upon  return.  “Is  it  clear  or  cloudy?”  Generally,  the 
answer  was,  “I  don’t  know,  Miss — ”  “ — go  right 

straight  back  and  see.”  The  girl  would  then  go  back 
and  return  with  the  news :  it  is  clear,  for  instance ;  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  down  towards  Mr.  Chapman’s, 
which  meant  west;  or  from  over  towards  Mrs.  Taylor’s, 
which  meant  north;  or  from  towards  the  Catletts’,  which 
meant  east;  or  from  down  towards  Mrs.  Hopgood’s, 
which  meant  south.  She  would  send  a  negro  girl  down 
town  and  when  she  came  back  she  had  to  have  the  news, 
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and  the  way  grandmother  would  question  her  would  do 
credit  to  any  attorney  I  ever  heard  cross-question  a 
witness. 

While  she  was  over  eighty-one  years  old  when  she 
died,  she  never  used  glasses  to  read  with  or  otherwise 
after  I  could  remember.  She  had  a  lot  of  old  home¬ 
made  remedies  for  the  hurts  and  ills  of  the  children. 
One  was  called  easy  salve,  another  drawing  salve,  and 
all  of  the  children  ran  to  her  whenever  there  was  any 
hurt  or  pain.  She  tied  up  our  fingers  and  toes  and  every 
child  that  came  about  her  soon  became  devoted  to  her. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  my  mother’s  health  was 
delicate  and  the  doctor  required  her  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  flower  garden,  vegetable  garden,  or  amongst 
the  chickens,  but  grandmother  was  always  in  the  same 
place,  in  her  room. 

Grandmother  told  me  of  the  experiences  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  one  especially  that  impressed  me  very  much.  She 
told  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians  on  a  fort,  when  the  men 
were  away.  The  Indians  would  shoot  arrows  with  burn¬ 
ing  fagots  attached  to  them,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  order  to  set  them  afire  and  the  women  would  carry 
buckets  of  water  and  stay  on  the  roof  putting  these 
fagots  out  as  soon  as  they  fell.  Finally,  the  Indians 
broke  through  the  outer  barrier  and  got  to  the  house. 
They  were  surging  against  the  door,  which  was  about 
to  give  away,  when  one  woman  reached  around  for  a 
yard  stick  and  punched  the  chink  out  from  between  the 
logs  and  shoved  over  a  bee  hive  that  was  standing  close 
to  the  house.  The  bees  cleaned  up  the  Indians  and  saved 
the  party. 

These  old  settlers  did  not  have  much  use  for  an  Indian. 
I  remember  grandmother  telling  me  as  one  of  the  feats 
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of  dealing  with  them,  that  one  of  the  Laytons  chased- 
an  Indian  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  what  was  known  as  Yel¬ 
low  Banks.  I  believe  it  is  where  Owensboro  now  stands. 
The  river  is  quite  wide  here  and  the  Indian  succeeded 
in  swimming  across,  but  after  he  got  out  on  the  Indiana 
side  he  turned  around  and  defied  his  pursuer  by  patting 
himself  on  the  breast.  Layton  took  aim  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  Indian’s  head,  fired  and  brought  him 
down.  This  was  considered  a  great  feat. 

She  also  told  me  about  Audubon,  the  great  naturalist, 
who  upon  occasions  would  stop  at  her  father’s  house 
down  in  the  Green  River  Country.  On  one  of  these  trips 
Audubon  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  a  rare  speci¬ 
men  of  eagle,  which  would  light  on  a  large  cottonwood 
tree  out  in  the  bottoms,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  close  enough  to  be  in  range.  Finally,  when  there 
was  a  big  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  heavy  crust  on  top 
of  it,  Audubon  rolled  up  loosely  in  a  blanket,  with  his 
rifle  inside  the  blanket,  and  started  a  quarter  or  half 
mile  away  from  the  tree  and  rolled  over  and  over  to¬ 
ward  the  prize  he  was  seeking.  The  eagle  would  stretch 
his  neck  and  look  on  with  great  curiosity,  but  did  not 
take  flight.  In  this  way  Audubon  got  close  enough  to 
bring  down  his  prize. 

Grandmother  was  always  a  great  democrat,  as  were 
all  of  our  family.  Andrew  Jackson  raced  his  horses  in 
Kentucky,  and  I  understand  on  occasions  at  a  track  near 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Union  County.  Anyway, 
grandmother  had  a  lock  of  his  hair  which  was  passed  on 
to  me  and  I  now  have  it.  This  constitutes  the  entire 
legacy  I  received. 
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•  the  same.  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
wrote  him  as  senator  at  Frankfort,  Ivy.,  on  February  4, 
1871,  suggesting  that  he  was  “at  least  not  an  advocate 
of  the  bill  before  your  legislature  in  favor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  R.  Road.” 

In  1885,  he  was  nominated  agd  elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture;  on  May  18,  1896,  he  was^appointed  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioner  by  General  Simon  Boliver  Buckner,  then’s  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky;  he  was  afterwards  re-appointed  by 
Governor  J.  Proctor  Knott  and  served  for  quite  a  while 
as  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1890,  he  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  Frankfort,  Ivy.,  second  Monday  in  September, 
1890,  and  served  in  this  Convention,  which  drafted  the 
present  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  and  two  other 
members  of  that  Convention  were  sons  of  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Convention  of  1850.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  county  judge  of  Union  County  and  served  quite 
a  while  in  that  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com¬ 
missioners  who  built  the  present  courthouse,  at  Mor- 
'  ganfield,  Ky.,  in  1872,  and  was  the  sole  commissioner 
that  built  the  present  jail,  now  standing  there.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Road  Law  of  Union  County,  Ky.,  and 
put  through  the  Airline  Road  from  Morganfield  to 
Uniontown. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  law  firms  of  McElroy  &  Spald¬ 
ing;  Spalding  &  Chapeze;  Spalding  &  Marshall;  Spald¬ 
ing  &  Spalding  (myself) ;  Spalding  &  Adair  (Honorable 
Cromwell  Adair)  and  practiced  at  times  alone. 

He  was  six  feet  tall,  spare  built,  dark  hair,  eyes  and 
beard,  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  graceful, 
able  writer. 
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He  was  exceedingly  popular  and  sustained  only  two 
political  defeats,  one  for  Congress  by  James  A.  McKen¬ 
zie  by  about  250  votes  in  a  heavy  poll  in  Davies  County, 
Ky.,  that  being  the  deciding  county.  Unquestionably  his 
defeat  was  due  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  other  defeat  was  after  he  had  been  disabled 
by  ill  health  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  Mr.  Clements 
for  County  Judge. 

He  did  not  accumulate  any  worldly  goods  and  in  fact 
owing  to  the  negroes  being  freed  by  the  War  and  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  his  estate  by  security  debts  and  being  a  lib¬ 
eral  entertainer  he  used  up  a  very  handsome  estate  that 
was  left  to  him  by  his  father  and  mother  and  died  prac¬ 
tically  without  any  property.  This  was  greatly  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  wonderful  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  and  the  splendid  outpouring  of  people  at  his  funeral. 

The  children  born  of  his  marriage  with  Susan  Ann 
Johnson,  were: 

1:  Jack  Johnson  Spalding,  b.  Aug.  29,  1856; 

2:  Ann  Huston  Spalding,  b.  Nov.  22,  1858,  died  Oct. 
12,  1864; 

3:  Lucy  Crawford  Spalding,  b.  Dec.  17, 1860;  married 
Milton  Young,  Dec.  14,  1882;  still  living; 

4:  Sue  Ellen  Spalding,  b.  Dec.  5,  1867,  entered  the 
Sisters  of  Good  Shepherd  in  April,  1900,  and  is 
still  living; 

5:  Ann  Allethaire  Spalding,  b.  Feb.  4,  1872,  joined 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Nazareth,  Ky. ;  entered  in 
April,  1889,  having  taken  her  final  vows  October, 
1890.  .  . 
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My  Mother,  Susan  Ann  (Johnson)  Spalding 

While  my  mother  lived  to  be  within  a  few  days  of 
eighty-five  years  old,  I  believe  the  oldest  member  of  our 
family  that  I  ever  knew,  she  was  always  very  delicate. 
In  my  childhood  it  was  thought  she  had  lung  trouble  and 
she  was  taking  codliver  oil  and  keeping  out  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  She  had  what  was  very  Un¬ 
usual  in  those  days,  shoes  made  by  the  best  shoemakers 
who  generally  confined  themselves  to  men’s  footwear. 
These  enabled  her  to  go  around  over  the  garden,  farm, 
orchard  and  generally  keep  outdoors.  She  raised  a 
great  many  flowers,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
chickens  and  vegetable  garden,  which  was  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  I  ever  saw.  She  had  an  old  hunch-back  German  by 
the  name  of  Jake  Schweinder,  who  looked  after  the  gar¬ 
den,  milked  the  cows  and  helped  with  the  chickens.  She 
was  slightly  older  than  my  father  and  was  always  very 
sensitive  about  her  age.  She  never  told  anyone.  In 
fixing  a  marker  at  the  grave  of  my  father  and  her  in  St. 
Ann’s  Cemetery,  at  Morganfield,  Tvy.,  I  respected  this 
feeling  of  hers  and  never  put  on  the  date  of  her  birth. 
While  she  and  all  of  her  family  were  raised  Protestants, 
she  became  a  Catholic  before  marriage,  and  if  I  ever 
met  with  a  saint  on  this  earth,  she  was  one.  She  was 
the  most  scrupulously  truthful  person  I  ever  knew  in 
my  life.  She  would  not  vary  in  the  slightest  from  the 
exact  truth,  even  to  humor  a  jest  and  if  any  pleasantry 
of  this  kind  was  going  on  in  the  family  it  was  always 
known  that  it  had  to  be  kept  from  her. 

She  used  to  ride  horseback  considerably,  using  the 
old-fashion  side  saddle  and  long  riding  skirt.  Many 
times  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  behind  her  to 
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visit  and  spend  the  day  at  my  Uncle  Robert  A.  Spald¬ 
ing’s  and  my  Uncle  Sam  P.  Spalding’s,  or  at  the  John 
Paynes,  near  Waverly,  and  some  of  the  other  relatives. 
It  was  my  job  to  get  down  and  open  the  gates  and  look 
after  the  saddle  mare,  Nellie,  while  the  visit  was  on. 

She  was  a  fine  business  woman  and  if  my  father  had 
been  possessed  likewise  they  ought  to  have  been  rich.  , 

After  his  death  my  mother  stayed  a  short  while  with' 
my  sister,  Lucy  Young,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  then  came 
to  my  house  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  remained  there  until 
her  death. 

Catholics 

All  of  the  Spalding  ancestors  were  Catholics.  My 
grandmother  Spalding  (Ann  Huston)  was  baptized  a 
Catholic  on  her  death  bed  and  my  mother  (Susan  John¬ 
son)  was  baptized  in  1855,  before  her  marriage  to  my 
father. 

My  great-grandmother  Spalding  (Allethaire  Abell) 
was  a  Catholic  and  her  mother,  who  was  Ellen  O’Brien, 
was  a  Catholic,  and  Robert  Abell  and  his  father,  Robert 
Abell,  who  was  high  sheriff  of  his  County  in  Maryland, 
both  joined  the  Catholic  Church,  the  last  named  shortly 
before  his  death. 

My  father’s  first  cousin,  Martin  J.  Spalding,  the  son 
of  Richard  Spalding,  my  grandfather’s  brother,  became 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  died  as  such  about  1872. 

Archbishop’s  brother,  Richard  M.  Spalding,  married 
Mary  Jane  Lancaster,  July  22,  1839,  and  a  son  of  this 
marriage,  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  b.  Aug.  2,  1840,  at 
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Lebanon,  ivy.,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  Archbishop 
of  Peoria,  Ill. 

Two  of  my  sisters  are  now  in  Convents:  Ann  (Sister 
Aloysia)  is  a  sister  of  Charity,  at  Nazareth,  Ky. ;  Sue 
Ellen  (Sister  Loyola)  is  a  Sister  of  The  Good  Shepherd, 
at  Seattle,  Washington. 

My  sister  Lucy  had  three  (3)  daughters  join  the  order 
of  Sacred  Heart;  the  first  was  Maria,  who  died  at  Ken¬ 
wood,  N.  Y.,  this  year  (1926) ;  Spalding  and  Alice  joined 
at  the  same  time;  Spalding  is  at  St.  Louis,  and  Alice  was 
forced  on  account  of  ill  health  to  resign  this  year. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  for  a  number  of  years,  being  now  president  of  the 
Particular  Council  of  Atlanta  of  that  Society.  I  was 
present  at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  the  Superior  Council  of  the  United  States  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  late  Thomas  M.  Mulrey  was  elected 
President,  and  Edmond  J.  Butler  was  elected  Secretary. 
The  occasion  was  graced  by  an  address  from  Archbishop 
Hanna,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Bishop  Sliahan,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington.  Since  then  I  have  attended  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Society  several  times  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Also  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
have  met  with  the  Particular  Councils  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  am  now  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Central 
Council,  of  Baltimore,  in  particular  charge  of  Georgia 
and  Florida.  I  have  aided  in  organizing  Conferences  at 
Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Miami,  Fla.;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 
Waycross,  Ga.,  and  in  reviving  conferences  that  had 
lapsed  at  a  number  of  other  points.  This  Society  is 
organized  throughout  the  world  and  the  Council  General 
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lias  its  home  office  in  Paris,  France.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  calling-  on  the  President  General  in  Paris,  M.  Calon, 
who  has  since  died. 

I  was  present  when  the  Catholic  Laymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  was  organized,  at  Macon,  Georgia,  and 
was  recommended  for  its  first  president,  but  this  I  de¬ 
clined.  I  have  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  breaking 
down  the  prejudice  against  and  building  up  good  feeling 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  denominations 
and  the  public  generally.  The  president  of  this  Asso- 
I  ciation,  Patrick  H.  Rice,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  knighted 
I  by  the  Pope  for  his  service. 

Sketch  of  Life  of  Jack  J.  Spalding 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  home  life  on  the 
Caseyville  Road.  We  had  a  large  brick  house,  splen¬ 
didly  built  and  the  main  bed  rooms  and  parlor  had  two 
fireplaces  in  each  room.  The  kitchen  had  a  brick  hearth 
that  covered  fully  half  of  the  floor  space  and  the  cooking 
was  done  on  a  large  open  fireplace  with  a  crane  that  the 
pots  were  hooked  on  and  which  swung  out  from  the 
fireplace  into  the  kitchen.  The  ovens  that  did  the  bak¬ 
ing  had  lids  that  had  rims  around  them  which  held  the 
coals  of  fire  to  get  the  heat  on  top  of  the  contents  of  the 
oven,  as  well  as  from  beneath.  Beneath  this  brick  floor 
was  one  of  the  few  cellars  in  the  county  that  would  keep 
sweet  potatoes  during  the  winter.  There  was  a  large 
blue-grass  lawn  between  the  house  and  the  public  road 
in  which  were  splendid  trees:  black  walnut,  elm,  sugar 
maple,  poplar  and  gum.  There  was  a  regular  village 
of  buildings;  there  was  the  big  smoke  house,  two  large 
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servants’  houses,  the  ice  house,  the  apple  house,  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  harness  house,  the  buggy  house,  the  coal  house, 
the  house  occupied  by  the  gardner  (Mr.  Jake),  the  dry¬ 
ing  house,  where  fruit  was  dried,  the  hen  house,  and 
farther  back  the  big  new  barn,  the  old  granery,  the  to¬ 
bacco  barn  and  what  was  called  the  “far  barn,”  where 
a  good  part  of  the  machinery  and  tools  were  kept  and 
crops  stored.  \ 

There  was  a  large  pond  of  clear  green  water  more  than 
six  feet  deep  where  the  town  boys  used  to  come  to  swim. 
The  farm  had  about  500  acres,  was  very  fertile  bottom 
and  slightly  rolling  land,  raised  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  a  splendid  orchard  of  twenty  acres  or  more,  with 
all  kind  of  fruit  trees,  cherries,  damson  plums,  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  gooseberries,  currents  and  raspberries, 
and  a  big  garden.  There  was  a  fine  lot  of  chickens, 
mostly  Derby  Game,  bronze  turkeys,  large  flocks  of  geese 
and  ducks,  splendid  drove  of  Southdown  sheep,  large 
herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  a  fine  lot  of  horses  and 
mules. 

At  the  corner  of  the  farm  next  to  town  there  was  a 
large  tobacco  stemmery,  where  the  tobacco  was  cured, 
stemmed  and  packed  into  hogsheads  and  shipped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  home  was  the  headquarters  for  all  the  kin. 
My  great  uncle,  William  Spalding,  my  uncle,  Robert  A. 
Spalding,  my  uncle,  Samuel  P.  Spalding  and  all  the  kin, 
except  Judge  Huston,  lived  in  the  country  and  it  was  an 
offense  if  they  did  not  take  dinner  at  our  house  when 
they  came  to  town. 

There  was  no  Catholic  Church  in  town  or  nearer  than 
St.  Vincent,  five  miles  in  the  country  and  at  intervals  of 
several  months  Father  Elisha  J.  Durbin  would  say  Mass 
at  our  house.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Catholics  lived  be- 
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low  town  and  would  spend  the  night  in  order  to  hear 
Mass  and  a  goodly  number  always  stayed  to  breakfast. 

When  the  great  Civil  War  was  started,  I  remember 
seeing  the  rallies  for  men  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  one  of  which  was  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  town.  The  kin  and  their  friends  would  gather  at 
our  house  and  discuss  the  situation.  I  recall  Uncle  Bill 
was  in  favor  of  “Armed  Neutrality.”  I  did  not  knoty. 
what  this  was,  but  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  wild 
animal  and  I  remember  their  “cussing”  the  Republicans. 
They  would  refer  to  them  as  “damned  black  Republi¬ 
cans,”  and  I  thought  they  were  negroes.  My  grand¬ 
mother,  my  father  and  my  mother  all  owned  negroes. 
There  were  quite  a  large  number  of  them  on  the  farm. 
It  was  understood  that  I  would  own  a  negro  boy  named 
Woodson,  wdio  came  through  my  mother’s  side  of  the 
house.  I  well  remember  the  negro  cabins  and  the  animal 
stories,  afterwards  immortalized  by  the  late  Joel  Chan¬ 
dler  Harris,  in  Atlanta.  The  only  difference  between 
his  version  and  what  I  heard  as  a  child  was  that  the 
negroes  in  Kentucky  referred  to  him  as  “Mr.  Rabbit,” 
instead  of  “Bre’r  Rabbit.” 

When  I  moved  to  Georgia  to  practice  law  I  noticed 
this  same  difference  between  the  way  the  lawyers  ad¬ 
dressed  each  other.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  lawyer 
referred  to  as  “brother”  was  in  Georgia.  I  never  heard 
of  it  during  my  four  years  of  practice  in  Kentucky. 

When  the  War  began,  Union  County  being  just  across 
the  Ohio  River  from  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with¬ 
out  any  railroad  or  telegraph  line,  it  was  the  scene  of* 
continued  “guerrilla  warfare.”  The  Federals  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  always  as  “Yankees”  and  the  Confederates  as 
“Rebels.”  When  the  first  Yankee  soldiers  came  they 
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Were  what  was  known  as  sixty-day  men  from  Southern 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  their  principal  occupation  was 
plundering  the  houses  of  the  citizens  who  had  left  and 
gone  further  South,  and  those  who  were  reported  as 
Rebels  by  the  Union  sympathizers  that  were  there.  I 
never  really  took  a  decided  stand,  in  my  own  mind,  until 
a  Yankee  soldier  took  my  pony  and  carried  him  off. 

The  negroes  continued  on  the  farm  until  the  emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation,  which  I  well  remember.  I  also  re¬ 
member  how  they  would  sing  different  songs,  one  espe¬ 
cially  was  a  favorite : 

“Old  Master  run  away, 

And  the  Darkey  stay,  eli-hey! 

1  believe  my  soul  his  Kingdom  coming, 

In  the  year  of  Jubilee.” 

As  the  war  progressed  the  negroes  had  a  mysterious 
way  of  learning  the  news.  In  the  early  morning  you 
would  see  them  walking  around  with  a  wise  knowing  look 
and  after  awhile  they  would  vouchsafe  the  news  that 
there  had  been  a  big  battle  the  day  before  and  that  either 
the  Yankees  had  won  or  the  Rebels  had  won.  They  evi¬ 
dently  had  some  means  of  communication  from  one  farm 
to  another  and  would  get  the  news  from  across  the  Ohio 
River,  where  it  would  be  telegraphed,  and  it  would  nearly 
always  be  confirmed  when  we  got  the  papers  from  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

My  father  would  not  let  me  go  to  town,  except  on 
some  specific  errand.  I  played  with  the  country  boys 
and  with  the  darkies.  I  went  to  school  a  half  mile 
further  in  the  country  from  our  home  to  a  Miss  America 
Korney.  She  taught  in  a  little  one-room  log  school  house, 
with  a  wide  fireplace  and  most  of  the  other  children  were 
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akin  to  her.  The  result  was  the  whole  of  us  called  her 
“Cousin  Meek.”  I  thought  it  was  a  great  hardship  not 
to  go  to  school  in  town.  I  would  meet  other  country 
children  who  lived  farther  out  in  the  country  coming 
back  from  school  in  town  as  I  returned  home  from  school 
in  the  country,  and  they  would  tell  me  about  all  the  ex¬ 
citement,  fights  and  run-away  horses,  drunken  men,  while 
around  our  school  we  had  everything  quiet  and  orderly. 
I  see  now  that  I  was  the  great  gainer  by  this. 

When  quite  small,  a  cousin,  Bennie  Spalding,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Spalding,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  Benedict,  came  to  live  at  our  house  and  to 
look  after  the  children.  We  had  to  go  to  church  at  St. 
Vincent,  live  miles  in  the  country,  and  on  Sundays  would 
usually  get  back  to  dinner  about  one  or  half  past  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  roads  were  bad,  fre¬ 
quently  impassable,  preventing  our  going  to  church  and 
when  we  went  the  children  rode  behind  some  of  the  older 
people. 

There  was  great  rivalry  between  the  country  boys, 
whom  I  ran  with,  and  the  town  boys.  It  developed  into 
somewhat  of  an  organization  on  each  side,  and  I  was 
captain  of  the  country  boys,  with  some  of  the  negro  boys 
aiding  us.  We  had  a  great  battle  one  Sunday.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
all  gone  to  St.  Vincent  to  church  and  I  was  left  at  home 
for  some  reason  and  the  row  got  started  by  one  of  the 
town  boys  passing  and  making  an  attack  on  one  of  my 
crowd.  It  started  with  this,  and  we  had  a  regular  pitched 
battle  with  brick-bats,  rocks,  etc.  My  father  had  a  horse 
pond  that  furnished  water  to  two  different  lots.  An  old 
rail  fence  ran  across  the  middle  of  the  pond  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  prisoners  that  my  side  captured 
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were  put  out  on  this  fence  and  we  had  a  guard  at  each 
end.  This  prison  was  known  as  “Johnson's  Island”  and 
when  my  father  and  the  others  got  back  from  church, 
about  half  past  one  o’clock,  we  had  this  fence  pretty 
well  lined  with  prisoners.  There  were  some  pretty  ugly 
hurts  on  botli  sides,  but  nobody  seriously  hurt.  I  think 
what  the  old  gentleman  gave  me  certainly  evened  up  the 
score  for  the  other  side.  \ 

This  reminds  me  of  another  circumstance  when  I  was  a 
small  boy.  One  of  the  negroes  on  the  place,  a  man,  was 
the  son  of  the  slave  that  did  the  shoe-making,  and  he 
was  a  great  marble  player.  He  had  won  a  big  lot  of 
beautiful  glass  marbles,  which  were  rather  rare  with  us, 
and  had  them  stored  in  an  old  chest  that  his  father  had. 
I  proceeded  in  his  absence  to  help  myself  to  these  mar¬ 
bles  and  my  old  grandmother  saw  I  was  heavily  stocked 
and  reported  it  to  my  father.  He  took  me  down  to  the 
saddle  house  and  gave  me  the  worst  whipping  I  ever  had 
in  my  life,  and  while  it  was  going  on  stopped  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  the  question  of  property  rights,  and  worst 
of  all,  after  he  got  through,  the  marbles  had  to  be  taken 
back  and  given  to  the  negro.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  wanted  to  take  anything  that  belonged  to 
anybody  else. 

Just  about  the  time  the  war  broke  out  my  father  had 
the  trees  on  a  large  part  of  the  farm,  which  was  heavily 
wooded,  belted  around  to  kill  them  so  as  to  clear  the  land 
for  cultivation;  we  called  it  “deadening  them.”  The  War 
prevented  the  land  from  being  cleared  up  and  it  grew 
up  with  briers,  little  dogwoods,  hazel  nuts,  and  all  kinds 
of  undergrowth,  and  by  the  time  I  got  big  enough  to  shoot 
a  gun  the  farm  was  literally  alive  with  game,  such  as 
birds  of  all  kinds,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  the  last  year  of 
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the  War  tremendous  flocks  ot‘  wild  geese  and  ducks.  On 
Saturday  my  father,  instead  of  letting  me  go  to  town 
and  play  marbles,  made  me  go  out  and  salt  the  cattle. 
He  gave  me  a  little  single-barrel  shotgun  and  I  could 
hunt  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  this  way  I  became  very 
proficient  in  markmanship  and  after  I  grew  up,  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  hunting.  I  believe  I  still  have  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  bagging  the  most  wild. , 
geese.  I  got  nine  one  afternoon  in  the  Harding  Ponds. 

My  father  worked  one  scheme  on  me,  though,  that 
while  I  know  it  was  for  my  good,  I  have  never  actually 
enjoyed  until  yet.  Like  all  boys  I  got  crazy  to  own  a 
watch  and  he  suggested  that  if  I  would  learn  how  to  milk 
he  would  give  me  a  watch.  It  took  me  only  a  short  while 
to  learn  to  milk  better  than  anybody  else  on  the  place. 
Here  was  where  the  trouble  began — they  harnessed  me 
up  and  kept  me  at  it  for  five  years. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  situation  at  home  became 
more  and  more  trying.  A  troop  of  drunken  Yankees 
were  in  town  tearing  up  everybody’s  property.  A  friend 
of  ours  ran  across  the  back  way  and  brought  word  that 
they  were  coming  out  to  destroy  our  place.  Someone 
had  reported  that  we  were  sympathizers  with  the  Rebels. 
We  had  hardly  gotten  the  word  when  they  appeared. 
We  were  just  ready  to  sit  down  to  a  pretty  good  dinner 
and  mother  invited  their  drunken  captain  and  his  sol¬ 
diers  in  to  dinner,  which  they  accepted.  We  got  a  big 
basket  of  fine  apples,  as  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and 
also  gave  them  some  good  home-made  twists  of  tobacco. 
Anyway  she  captured  the  captain,  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  us  who  had  reported  us,  did  not  harm  a  thing,  but 
to  the  contrary  put  a  picket  on  the  gate  to  keep  any  sol¬ 
diers  from  depredating  while  they  were  in  that  vicinity. 
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I  have  seen  both  sides  come  to  our  house  and  give  orders 
,  for  breakfast  to  be  cooked  for  all  we  could  possibly  ac¬ 
commodate  and  then  go  out  and  get  into  a  fight  and 
neither  come  back.  The  battle  of  Geigers’  Lake  and  the 
battle  of  Uniontown  were  quite  considerable  skirmishes. 

When  the  negroes  were  set  free  they  seemed  dazed 
and  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  ever  appreciated  that  they 
were  free  until  they  had  moved  to  a  place  where  it  wab. 
actually  demonstrated  that  they  could  go  and  come  as 
they  pleased.  My  father  hired  quite  a  number  of  them 
to  remain — the  cooks,  house  servants  and  those  who 
worked  on  the  farm.  A  little  later  some  of  them  became 
croppers. 

I  worked  on  the  farm  myself,  when  not  at  school.  I 
used  to  plough  a  big  red  sorrel  mule  named  “John.” 
When  the  farm  bell  rang  for  dinner  John  stopped  in  his 
tracks  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  take  him  out  and 
go  to  the  barn  as  he  would  not  move  a  peg.  The  fact 
was  generally  I  was  about  as  willing  as  he  was  and  there 
was  never  much  argument  about  it.  The  farm  was  very 
productive  and  my  father  bought  a  good  many  cattle  and 
hogs  from  the  back  country  people,  whose  lands  were  not 
so  fertile,  and  fatted  them  for  market.  I  worked  in  the 
tobacco,  cutting  hay,  oats,  wheat  and  did  general  farm 
work.  We  had  the  usual  farm  life  of  riding  the  young 
colts  in  ploughed  ground  until  they  became  gentle;  of 
killing  hogs  when  a  cold  spell  set  in  in  the  fall;  killing- 
young  beeves  as  soon  as  cold  weather  set  in  and  had  gen¬ 
erally  the  life  that  is  lived  on  a  high-class  fertile  farm 
in  Kentucky.  I  don’t  suppose  there  was  ever  such  abun¬ 
dance  provided  anywhere  on  the  dinner  table.  The 
Spaldings  were  always  pretty  good  eaters  and  I  have 
paid  the  penalty  nearly  all  my  life  with  a  first-class  case 
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of  dyspepsia.  There  was  usually  not  less  than  three 
kinds  of  meat  on  the  table  at  breakfast.  There  was 
usually  broiled  ham  with  butter  gravy,  or  sausage,  spare 
ribs,  cold  ham,  cold  turkey  or  fried  chicken.  We  raised 
our  own  home-made  hominy,  raised  the  corn  and  beat 
the  husks  off  in  a  mortar  and  had  the  most  delicious 
hominy  imaginable.  This  was  a  great  breakfast  dish. 
Eggs,  coffee,  hot  biscuits,  hot  corn  batter  cakes,  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup.  We  had  a  sugar  maple 
grove  on  the  place  and  made  our  maple  syrup.  Break¬ 
fast  was  a  rather  light  meal  compared  with  dinner  when 
they  had  all  the  imaginable  things  that  grow  on  a  farm. 
Beef  roast,  mutton  roast,  turkey,  chicken,  baked  or 
fried,  home  smoked  sausage,  all  the  vegetables  that  are 
grown,  turkey  hash,  beef  hash,  hog  brains,  and  the  rich¬ 
est  dish  of  all,  made  from  beef  heels.  We  made  our  own 
mince  meat.  It  was  rich  and  there  was  always  plenty 
in  the  pie;  cheese  cake,  pound  cake,  sweet  pudding,  jelly 
cake,  nothing  fancy  but  always  rich  and  heavy.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  any  of  us  are  living. 

Education 

i 

After  going  to  the  country  school  to  Miss  America 
Kerney,  I  next  went  to  a  Professor  Johnson,  who  had  a 
very  large  school  in  town  and  drew  pupils  from  several 
counties  around.  This  was  in  1867-68-69.  He  special¬ 
ized  on  mathematics,  spelling  and  grammar.  He  was 
the  finest  teacher  of  mathematics  that  I  ever  knew  and 
he  laid  the  foundation  with  me  so  that  I  never  had  any 
trouble  afterwards.  I  remember  once  that  a  dispute 
arose  between  a  government  gauger  and  a  distiller  as  to 
the  liquid  contents  of  a  vat,  which  was  in  the  shape  of 
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a  conic  section.  The  dimensions  were  measured  outside 
the  staves  and  the  heads  of  this  vat  and  their  thicknesses 
given.  This  was  all  put  on  a  blackboard  one  afternoon 
and  the  class  was  asked  to  bring  in  the  answer  next 
morning.  The  majority  brought  in  the  same  answer, 
which  was  correct  and  was  accepted  by  the  interested 
paties.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Austin,  who  added 
Military  Training.  He  had  two  finely  drilled  companies 
and  a  very  large  school. 

I  studied  German  and  became  pretty  well  able  to  read 
and  write  it,  but  it  has  practically  left  me  as  I  had  no 
experience  in  actual  life  with  this  language. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  I  was  on  a  surveying  party  as 
rear  picket  in  running  a  line  for  a  contemplated  railroad 
from  Uniontown  through  Morganfield  to  Princeton.  It  was 
to  be  known  as  Uniontown,  Princeton  and  Southern  R.  R. 
.1  have  an  old  payroll  of  July,  which  shows  I  was  getting 
$45.00  per  month.  In  running  this  line  we  surveyed 
through  some  pond  country  down  near  Tradewater 
River  and  I  contracted  a  cold  which  went  into  bron¬ 
chitis.  It  was  thought  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
this  and  in  the  fall  of  1872,  I  entered  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  being  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  and  Green  Street  between  9th  and  11th, 
in  St.  Louis.  I  had  just  gotten  started  well  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  when  the  bronchitis  became  so  severe  I  was 
sent  home.  It  was  thought  I  had  lung  trouble  and  I 
was  given  orders  to  ride  horseback,  stay  in  the  open  and 
eat  all  the  rich  food  possible.  I  had  pretty  well  recov¬ 
ered  and  in  the  fall  of  1874  I  entered  Seton-Hall  College, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  of  which  Rev.  Michael  A.  Corrigan 
was  president.  He  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 
New  York.  My  report  for  October  shows  that  I  stood 
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first  in  English  grammar,  English  composition,  elocu¬ 
tion  and  algebra  in  a  class  ranging  from  12  to  22 ;  sec¬ 
ond  in  Greek  and  third  in  Latin  in  a  class  of  eight ; 
third  in  Latin  composition  in  a  class  of  seven,  and  fourth 
in  German  in  a  class  of  fourteen.  While  I  got  99  in 
catechism  I  was  eleventh  in  a  class  of  thirty-one.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  punishments  were  usually 
inflicted  by  requiring  so  many  lines  of  Bible  History 
to  be  written  and  as  a  result  the  boys  punished  the  most 
always  got  the  prize  in  catechism. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  the  school  was  broken  up  by  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  and  I  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Kentucky,  where  I  had  a  desperate  case  of  this  fever. 
In  a  letter  which  I  have  from  the  president,  Rev.  Michael 
Corrigan,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  my 
father  under  date  of  September  28,  1875,  regretting  that 
I  could  not  return  to  college  on  account  of  my  health  he 
used  the  following  language:  “He  was  one  of  our  best 
students,  very  bright  and  promising  and  we  all  regret 
his  absence.” 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  I  awoke  one  morning  totally 
blind  in  my  right  eye.  I  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  I 
consulted  Dr.  Pollack,  and  who  consulted  with  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams.  I  stopped  at  the  new  St.  Louis  hospital  on  Grand 
Avenue.  They  could  not  find  the  trouble  or  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter  with  my  eye.  It  was  afterwards  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was  detached  retina,  but  I  never  had  any 
use  of  this  afterwards,  though  it  has  improved  some. 

In  a  letter  to  my  father  in  July,  1875,  from  the  Lindell 
Hotel,  at  St.  Louis,  this  being  the  finest  hotel  there,  I 
note  that  room  and  meals  was  $5.00  per  day,  and  that 
hospital  room  and  board  would  be  $14.00  per  week.  I 
never  received  any  other  collegiate  education.  As  my 
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eyes  were  affected  I  have  had  to  limit  the  amount  of 
reading  during  my  life.  As  a  result  I  confined  myself 
to  my  law  books,  and  to  other  worth  while  hooks.  My 
library  is  rather  carefully  selected  with  this  view.  My 
reading  embraces  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Ma- 
cauley’s  Essays,  Green’s  History  of  the  English  People, 
the  Memorial  Edition  of  Tlios.  Jefferson’s  writings, 
Plutarchs  Lives,  the  leading  Orations,  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern;  Biographies  of  Great  Men,  Dickens,  some  of  Scott’s 
novels,  and  selections  from  several  compilations  of  lit¬ 
erature  which  I  have,  especially  “Universal  Anthology.” 
On  account  of  the  limitation  forced  by  my  impaired  eyes, 
I  have  read  little  that  was  not  classical  or  standard. 

Rev.  Elisha  J.  Durbin  was  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  at  St.  Vincent,  in  Union  County,  for  about  fifty- 
five  years.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  make  my  first 
communion,  I  attended  a  class  conducted  by  him  at  this 
church,  which  lasted  for  quite  a  while.  AVe  would  ride 
out  there  on  our  horses,  spend  the  day  and  he  would 
teach  us  like  a  regular  school.  I  got  the  prize  of  a  little 
-  gold  medal  for  leading  the  class.  I  was  baptized  in  this 
church  and  made  my  first  communion  there  and  was 
confirmed  there  by  Bishop  McClesky,  of  Louisville. 

Another  bit  of  education  I  got  was  in  running  the  to¬ 
bacco  stemmery  while  I  was  recuperating  my  health. 
They  had  a  fine  superintendent,  Mr.  Hicks.  I  learned 
how  to  stem  about  250  pounds  per  day  and  learned  the 
process  of  handling  tobacco.  This  brought  me  very 
much  in  contact  with  the  farmers  of  the  country  and 
gave  me  quite  an  insight  into  business  methods. 

In  1875-0,  my  health  still  being  poor,  I  spent  Ihe  winter 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  I  took  a  course  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  at  Moore’s  Southern  Business  College.  I  completed 
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this  course  and  the  knowledge  I  got  of  bookkeeping  has 
been  of  great  value  to  me  all  through  life. 

I  also  had  the  benefit  of  attending  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  My  mother,  sister, 
along  with  Judge  Huston  and  his  wife,  a  Mr.  V an  Cart- 
mell  and  his  wife  and  quite  a  party  made  the  trip  to¬ 
gether,  which  was  very  interesting  and  educating.  We 
took  a  boat  at  Uniontown,  Ivy.,  went  to  Cincinnati  on 
the  Ohio  River,  there  took  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  for  AVashington,  where  we  stopped  long  enough  to 
see  the  sights,  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  we  spent 
quite  a  while,  having  been  accommodated  in  a  private 
residence.  It  developed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  owner 
of  this  residence  were  merchants  in  Philadelphia  that  my 
grandfather  Spalding  dealt  with  when  conducting  his 
store  in  Morganfield,  Ky.  We  were  joined  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  quite  a  party  from  Morganfield,  including  my 
sweetheart,  Elizabeth  Hughes,  and  her  sister,  Mattie. 
AVe  went  to  New  York  up  the  Hudson  by  boat,  over  to 
Niagara  Palls  by  rail,  thence  back  to  Cincinnati,  and 
by  boat  back  home.  This  was  the  year  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks  were  running  for  president  against  Hayes  and 
AVheeler.  The  excitement  was  intense.  I  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  the  returns  from  the  October  election  from 
Indiana  and  Ohio  came  in  and  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  excitement  of  this  kind.  The  trip  was  very 
educating  and  broadening. 

Law 

When  I  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  early  summer  of  1875,  the  nurse  would  take  me  out 
in  the  front  lawn,  spread  down  an  oilcloth  and  give  me  a 
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cushion  for  my  head,  where  I  would  rest  and  roll  around 
on  this  oilcloth,  spread  over  the  blue  grass,  in  an  effort 
to  regain  my  strength.  As  I  began  to  recuperate  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  Blackstone.  My  father  was  a  lawyer. 
I  became  interested  in  the  synopsis  in  the  front  of  this 
book  and  traced  out  the  relations  of  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  as  shown  by  this  splendid  synopsis.  I  also  became 
interested  in  the  family  tree  of  John  Stiles  and  Mary 
Stiles.  I  little  thought  then  of  reading  law  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  My  father  insisted  that  it  required  an  iron  con¬ 
stitution  to  make  a  fine  lawyer.  This  did  not  impress  me 
as  I  had  the  usual  outside  view  that  a  lawyer  had  a 
pretty  easy  time  of  it,  but  I  know  now  that  he  was  right. 

In  examining  this  synopsis  and  family  tree  in  Black- 
stone,  I  drifted  into  reading  the  text  and  became  in¬ 
tensely  interested.  The  literary  style  was  very  fine 
and  unconsciously  I  became  very  much  interested  and 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  law.  The  result  was 
when  I  got  strong  enough  I  went  into  my  father’s 
office,  the  firm  then  being  Spalding  &  Marshall, 
'  and  entered  into  the  study  of  law.  In  connection 
with  this  I  secured  the  appointment  of  examiner  to  take 
depositions,  under  the  Kentucky  practice,  and  picked  up 
quite  a  little  experience  and  some  money  in  writing  the 
witnesses’  answers  in  long-hand  to  the  questions  of  the 
attorney  written  out  by  him  in  long-liand. 

I  married  in  December,  1877,  before  I  got  license  to 
practice  law  the  following  April,  1878,  and  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  make  a  living  ever  since  my  marriage  without 
any  aid  to  either  me  or  my  wife.  About  the  time  I  was 
admitted  to  practice  my  father’s  partner  became  Judge 
of  the  County  Court  and  I  went  into  partnership  with 
my  father  under  the  firm  style  of  Spalding  &  Spalding. 
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I  was  admitted  in  Union  Circuit  Court,  April  12,  1878, 
Judge  Ben  P.  Cissell,  presiding.  The  committee  that 
examined  me  for  admission  was  Honorable  John  W. 
Lockett,  who  was  Commonwealth ’s  Attorney,  and  Mr.  Ken 
Chapeze.  I  continued  in  partnership  with  my  father 
until  January  1,  1881,  when  Mr.  Cal  Morrow,  County 
Attorney,  died  and  Judge  J.  W.  Marshall  offered  to 
appoint  me  County  Attorney.  I  accepted,  as  this  gave ! v 
me  a  fine  opportunity  to  wind  up  my  other  practice  and 
move  to  a  larger  city.  I  served  Union  County  as  County 
Attorney  for  the  year  of  1881,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  D.  Allen,  who  afterwards  married  my  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter  Mattie,  and  was  for  a  while  a  member  of  Congress. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1882,  my  wife  and  I  started 
to  Atlanta  for  our  future  home.  The  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation  then  were  still  primitive.  We  went  from 
Morganfield  to  Uniontown  in  a  two-horse  spring  wagon. 
Late  in  the  night  we  got  a  packet  on  the  river  to  carry  us 
to  Henderson,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Hoard  House. 
We  got  a  train  coming  South  about  10:00  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  and  came  as  far  as  Nortonville.  There  we 
changed  cars  for  Nashville.  At  Nashville  we  had  to 
transfer  across  the  city  from  the  L.  &  N.  to  the  N.  C.  & 
St.  L.  R.  R.,  which  brought  us  to  Chattanooga.  There 
we  changed  cars  again  to  the  W.  &  A.  and  arrived  in 
Atlanta  on  the  4th  of  January,  1882.  A93,/2AV9 

The  Cotton  Exposition  had  just  closed  in  Atlanta.  The 
climate  seemed  to  suit  my  health  and  while  it  was  a  city 
of  less  than  40,000  population,  I  thought  it  had  a  good 
future.  At  this  time  I  only  knew  four  or  five  people  in 
Georgia.  I  had  accumulated  about  $1,500,  which  I  cal¬ 
culated  would  enable  me,  with  what  I  earned,  to  sustain 
myself  and  wife  for  about  three  years. 
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My  office  was  in  the  James  Bank  Building  and  in  a 
little  back  room,  which  three  of  us  shared  and  paid  $5.00 
per  month  rent.  Anrelian  Cooledge  was  stenographer 
and  court  reporter  for  the  Coweta.  Circuit.  He  and 
Clarence  E.  Moore  and  I  occupied  this  room.  There  was 
no  steam  heat  and  no  janitor  service,  or  any  other  con¬ 
venience.  We  took  week  about  cleaning  up  the  office,  and 
making  a  fire.  The  first  year  about  the  only  visitor  to 
my  office  was  the  mail  man.  1  had  to  start  over  again 
at  the  very  bottom  and  take  small  collections  when  I 
could  get  them.  The  first  year  I  made  $626.00,  but  my 
expenses  were  very  much  in  excess  of  what  I  thought 
they  would  be.  I  got  good  board  for  myself  and  wife 
for  $50.00  per  month  but  other  items  ran  it  up  until  my 
funds  were  about  consumed. 

At  this  time  Woodrow  Wilson,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  struggling  young  attorney 
here  and  numbers  of  others  had  been  attracted  by  the 
exposition  and  the  law  business  was  largely  overdone. 
I  got  a  start  largely  by  chance.  McCoy  &  Abbott  had 
an  office  in  the  same  building.  They  had  written  an  as¬ 
signment  for  T.  M.  Horsey  &  Sons,  wholesale  hat  house, 
and  the  assignee  selected  could  not  give  a  bond  and  I 
was  appointed  assignee  because  I  had  friends  who  would 
go  on  my  bond,  Dr.  R.  D.  Spalding  and  J.  R.  Gramling. 
My  bookkeeping  experience  enabled  me  to  see  that  Hor¬ 
sey  &  Sons  were  not  broke  and  in  about  sixty  days  I  paid 
them  out  of  debt  and  turned  back  some  money.  Henry 
W.  Grady,  the  great  journalist,  heard  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  and  it  seemed  so  unusual  to  him  that  he  wrote 
it  up  as  the  only  instance  in  which  there  had  ever  been 
a  payment  made  in  full  and  money  turned  back  where 
an  assignment  was  made.  I  not  only  got  a  good  com- 
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mission  for  handling  the  business,  but  this  write  up  of 
Henry  W.  Grady’s  started  me  off  and  I  never  wanted 
for  business  since.  The  second  year  I  made  over  $2, GOO. 
By  the  latter  part  of  1884,  I  had  built  up  a  business  that 
was  more  than  I  could  attend  to,  chiefly  commercial  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  got  Dr.  R.  D.  Spalding,  my  kinsman,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  partnership  with  Alex  C.  King,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Van  Epps,  Calhoun  &  King,  which  was 
dissolved  on  January  1,  1885.  This  partnership  was 
formed  and  as  King’s  license  was  older  than  mine  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  firm. 

King  &  Spalding 

This  firm  continued  in  general  practice  until  January 
1,  1887,  when  Pat  Calhoun  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
styled  Calhoun,  King  &  Spalding.  This  last  firm  con¬ 
tinued  until  January  1,  1894,  when  Calhoun  retired  and 
the  firm  again  became  King  &  Spalding  and  continued 
until  1903,  when  John  D.  Little  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  under  the  style  of  King,  Spalding  &  Little.  This 
continued  until  1908,  when  Little  retired  and  the  firm 
again  became  King  &  Spalding.  In  1909  E.  Marvin 
Underwood  was  admitted  and  the  firm  style  became 
King,  Spalding  &  Underwood.  This  last  firm  continued 
until  1913,  when  Underwood  retired  to  become  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  the  firm 
style  again  became  King  &  Spalding. 

King  became  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States, 
succeeding  Honorable  John  W.  Davis,  hut  the  firm  style 
continued  until  October,  1920,  although  King  retained 
no  interest  in  the  partnership  after  he  became  Solicitor- 
General. 
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In  1920,  King  became  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  succeeding  Honorable  Hon  A.  Pardee, 
and  the  firm  was  then  re-organized.  My  son,  Hughes 
Spalding,  Daniel  MacDougald  and  John  A.  Sibley,  had 
been  admitted  as  members  of  the  firm  of  King  &  Spald¬ 
ing,  and  upon  the  organization  the  firm  style  became 
Spalding,  MacDougald  &  Sibley.  This  firm  style  con¬ 
tinued  until  January  1,  1925,  when  Judge  King  retired 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  when  the  style  was  changed  to  King, 
Spalding,  MacDongald  &  Sibley.  This  continued  until 
July  25,  1926,  the  date  of  Judge  King’s  death,  when  the 
firm  again  became  Spalding,  MacDougald  &  Sibley,  under 
which  style  it  now  remains,  Mr.  Haines  H.  Hargrett  hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  as  a  partner. 

Practice 

Whilst  in  partnership  with  my  father  in  Kentucky, 
and  as  county  attorney,  I  had  considerable  experience 
in  jury  trials,  was  connected  with  a  number  of  prominent 
criminal  cases  for  the  defense  whilst  with  my  father  and 
for  the  prosecution  whilst  county  attorney. 

Upon  my  removal  to  Atlanta  in  1882,  I  started  with 
collections  and  developed  a  good  commercial  practice  and 
after  King  and  I  became  partners  this  was  further  de¬ 
veloped.  We  also  developed  quite  an  extensive  cor¬ 
porate  practice.  One  of  the  first  cases  of  importance 
in  which  the  firm  of  King  &  Spalding  appeared  as  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  Suxireme  Court  was  Angler  v.  E.  T.,  V.  &  G. 
R.  R.,  74  Ga.  Reports,  pages  634-642. 

When  Calhoun  became  a  member  of  the  firm  a  very 
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Taken  on  Jack  J.  Spalding's  seventieth  birthday  in  Atlanta. 
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extensive  corporate  practice  developed  and  continued 
during  the  entire  period  of  this  partnership. 

The  history  of  this  part  of  my  life  is  pretty  well  set 
out  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “King  &  Spalding,  Law 
Partners,  1885-1926,”  and  I  am,  therefore,  referring 
only  to  some  of  the  prominent  cases  in  which  I  particu¬ 
larly  participated. 

The  Ryan  case  grew  out  of  a  large  commercial  failure 
here  in  Atlanta  in  1891.  Charles  S.  Kingsberry  was 
appointed  receiver,  and  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond  and  I  were 
appointed  attorneys  for  the  receiver.  A  rule  for  con¬ 
tempt  was  brought,  based  on  the  claim  that  Ryan  had 
not  turned  over  his  assets  to  the  receiver,  but  was  with¬ 
holding  money.  There  were  no  books.  The  cancelled 
checks  had  been  destroyed  and  the  case  involved  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  bookkeeping  and  tracing  all  funds 
in  three  different  banks  where  deposits  were  kept.  It 
was  tried  before  Judge  George  P.  Gober,  now  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  at  the  State  University  at  Athens.  My 
bookkeeping  knowledge  stood  me  in  good  hand  and  when 
I  had  finished  presenting  the  case  and  concluded  my 
argument,  the  Court  took  a  recess  and  Judge  Gober 
came  by  and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  shake  my  hand 
for  the  way  in  which  the  case  had  been  presented.  Ryan 
was  adjudged  in  contempt  and  was  confined  in  the  Pul¬ 
ton  County  jail  for  some  16  months  for  refusal  to  turn 
over  money.  88  Ga.  361;  89  Ga.  228. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  this  same  case  the 
friends  of  Ryan  had  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
requiring  that  contempts  of  this  sort  should  be  tried  by 
a  jury  and  not  by  a  judge,  and  motion  was  then  made 
to  award  him  a  jury  trial,  which  was  resisted  and  this 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Bleck- 
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.  ley  was  then  on  the  bench  and  he  and  Colonel  Hammond 
were  very  intimate  and  lived  neighbors.  Judge  Bleckley 
told  Colonel  Hammond  confidentially  that  the  law  was 
against  us  and  that  we  would  lose  our  case.  When  the 
argument  came  up  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  John  L. 
Hopkins  opened  the  case  for  Ryan  and  was  stopped  by 
the  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  did  not  care  to 
hear  further  from  him.  Colonel  Hammond  remarked  to 
me :  ‘  ‘  What  did  I  tell  you.  ’  ’  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
argue  it  anyhow,  that  I  knew  we  were  right.  In  the 
course  of  my  argument  I  read  the  opinion  of  Judge  Mar¬ 
shall  J.  Clark,  who  presided  in  the  Court  below,  and  who 
was  very  clear  and  concise  in  his  statements.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  this  opinion  got  the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  as 
I  would  read  a  sentence  or  so,  I  would  comment  on  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  read  more  and  comment,  and  when 
1  concluded  Judge  Bleckley  asked  me  to  read  the  whole 
opinion  of  Judge  Clark  without  any  comment,  which  I 
did;  the  Court  thereupon  conferred  and  announced  that 
it  had  not  understood  the  situation  and  that  it  did  not 
care  to  hear  from  our  side  any  further,  but  would  hear 
from  Judge  Hopkins  *  side.  The  Court  adhered  to  this 
position  and  we  won  the  case.  92  Ga.  108. 

Another  matter  came  up  about  the  diversion  of  cotton 
from  a  compress  at  Newnan,  Ga. ;  about  4,000  bales  had 
been  brought  into  the  compress  under  various  marks 
and  the  cotton  was  classified  and  the  marks  changed, 
the  cotton  compressed  and  shipped  out.  It  went  in 
under  local  bills  of  lading,  on  which  various  banks  had 
made  large  advances  and  the  parties  in  charge  of  the 
compress  had  shipped  this  cotton  out  without  paying 
these  debts  and  taking  up  these  local  bills  of  lading. 

Colonel  Samford,  afterwards  Governor  of  Alabama, 
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and  Judge  Dowdell,  of  LaFayette,  Ala.,  afterwards  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judge,  were  representing  the  Alabama 
banks,  and  King  &  Spalding  represented  the  Georgia 
banks.  I  handled  the  case  and  my  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  was  of  great  help  to  me  in  locating  every  bale 
of  the  4,000  bales  of  cotton,  except  one  or  two. 

Colonel  N.  J.  Hammond  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Denmark,  of 
Savannah,  were  on  the  other  side  representing  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

After  the  cotton  had  been  shipped  out  the  president 
of  the  compress  went  to  the  various  local  banks,  took  up 
the  bills  of  lading  on  the  promise  to  substitute  through 
bills  of  lading,  as  he  had  always  done  before,  but  instead 
turned  these  bills  of  lading  over  to  the  railroads  in  set¬ 
tlement  of  his  shortage.  The  banks  took  the  position 
that  the  cotton  had  already  been  shipped  before  the  bills 
of  lading  had  been  turned  in  and  as  they  were  procured 
from  the  banks  by  fraud  that  the  railroads  got  no  title. 
Our  side  won  the  case  and  recovered  from  the  railroad 
for  4,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Another  case  of  great  importance  was  that  of  the  S.  A.  L. 
Rwy.  Co.  against  the  W.  &  A.  R.  R.  et  al.  All  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  entering  into  Atlanta  instituted  a  boycott  against 
the  S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Company,  based  on  the  claim  that  the 
S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Company  was  cutting  rates.  A  bill  was 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  tried  there 
before  Judge  Lumpkin,  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  The  S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Co.  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  had  a  contract  with  the  W.  &  A.  R.  R.,  one 
of  the  railroads  in  the  boycott,  to  haul  its  business  into 
Atlanta,  which  prevented  any  right  to  discriminate  and 
also  that  the  general  law  prohibiting  combinations  made 
the  boycott  illegal.  There  was  a  great  array  of  counsel, 
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.  a  great  gathering  of  the  leading  railroad  men,  in  the 
trial  before  Judge  Lumpkin.  Messrs.  Payne  &  Tye, 
representing  the  W.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  Judge  Ed  Bax¬ 
ter,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the 
South,  appeared  generally  for  all  the  defendant  roads, 
and  besides  they  had  their  several  counsel.  The  case 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  the  presidents 
of  all  of  the  leading  railroads  attended  the  trial.  Judge 
King  and  I  argued  the  case  for  the  S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Com¬ 
pany,  Judge  Leigh  R,  Watts,  general  counsel  of  the 
S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Company,  being  in  attendance.  When  the 
case  was  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  King  and  I  alone 
represented  the  S.  A.  L.  Rwy.  Co.  Judge  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Payne  argued  for  the  roads.  Some  days  after  the 
argument  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  T.  J. 
Simmons  came  to  our  office  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  copy 
of  my  argument;  that  he  wanted  to  adopt  it  as  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  did  not  have  a  copy,  as  no 
stenographic  report  was  made  of  the  argument,  but  we 
won  the  case. 

I  personally  very  largely  handled  the  building  of  the 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  into  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  especially  the  fight  that  was  inaugurated  against  its 
development  on  the  eastern  side  of  Atlanta,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  building  of  the  Washington  Street  viaduct. 
I  secured  a  magnificent  yard  on  the  western  side  of 
Atlanta,  some  7,000  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide  without 
a  grade  crossing  in  it. 

Also  largely  handled  the  legal  work  of  the  S.  A.  L. 
Rwy.  Company  building  from  Atlanta  into  Birmingham 
under  the  name  of  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  afterwards 
consolidated  with  the  main  system. 

During  the  continuation  of  the  partnership  of  King  & 
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Spalding,  I  was  made  general  counsel  of  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition,  held  in  Atlanta 
in  1895.  The  merits  of  this  exposition  were  presented 
to  the  various  states  and  legislative  bodies  throughout 
the  southeast  and  involved  committees  making  argu¬ 
ments  before  these  different  bodies.  Being  the  general 
counsel,  the  committees  usually  drafted  me  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  remember  one  pretty  embarrassing  situation 
that  developed  before  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature 
of  Alabama,  at  Montgomery.  I  was  presenting  our 
views  for  the  International  Exposition  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  Alabama  making  an  appropriation. 
Finally,  a  member  arose  and  interrupted  me.  This  mem¬ 
ber  proceeded  to  state  that  he  was  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
previous  fall  in  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  being  held 
on  the  Exposition  Grounds;  that  he  saw  a  splendid  min¬ 
eral  exhibit  labeled  as  coming  from  Georgia,  but  upon 
investigation  it  developed  that  it  came  from  Alabama, 
and  threw  back  at  us  that  in  the  face  of  this  conduct 
we  were  there  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  an  ex¬ 
position  in  Georgia.  I  replied  that  it  was  mighty  easy 
to  be  mistaken  about  a  thing  of  that  kind  and  I  hoped 
that  he  was  mistaken,  but  that  I  wanted  to  say  to  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  legislature  that  we  had  come  down 
there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  anything  of  this  kind  happening  again  and  that 
if  it  did  happen  the  year  previous  they  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  its  happening  at  the  great  exposition  if  they 
did  not  make  an  appropriation  and  look  after  their  in¬ 
terest.  The  bill  passed  all  right. 

As  general  counsel,  I  was  also  called  upon  to  present 
a  bill  to  Congress,  through  our  congressman,  Honorable 
Lon  F.  Livingston,  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
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make  an  appropriation  for  an  exhibit.  Honorable  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Constitution,  was  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  When  this  bill  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Livingston  it  was  set  down 
before  the  appropriations  committee  for  a  hearing  and 
I  found  out  that  one  of  the  strongest  cards  we  could 
play  was  to  get  some  of  the  most  influential  negroes  to 
support  our  bill.  The  hearing  came  off  before  the  ap¬ 
propriations  committee.  Judge  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  and  the 
Georgia  delegation  came  in  to  give  us  their  moral  sup¬ 
port  at  the  hearing.  Mr.  Livingston  was  on  the  appro¬ 
priations  committee.  Mr.  Sayre,  of  Texas,  was  chair¬ 
man,  and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee.  The  hearing  proved  very  interesting. 
To  begin  with,  Mr.  C.  A.  Collier  had  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  Exposition  Company,  and  was  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  history.  He,  of  course,  had  to  open  the 
presentation  of  our  case  and  as  he  was  talking  about 
the  international  feature  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  interrupted, 
“Mr.  Collier,  the  title  of  this  bill  says  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition.  What  States  do  you  embrace 
as  cotton  states ?”  Collier  hesitated,  and  Uncle  Joe 
rammed  him  again.  “Do  you  mean  to  embrace  my 
State,  Illinois,  as  a  cotton  State  ?”  The  embarrassment 
was  intense  when  Mr.  Livingston  arose  and  said,  “Mr. 
Cannon,  I  will  explain  that— I  am  the  author  of  that  bill 
and  by  the  words  ‘Cotton  States’  I  mean  to  embrace  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  that  raise  cotton  and  all  the 
States  that  use  cotton.”  This  brought  a  big  laugh  and 
Judge  Crisp,  sitting  by  me  said,  “Did  anybody  ever  see 
the  like  of  old  Lon?” 

We  had  wired  three  prominent  negroes  to  join  us  at 
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this  hearing.  Ex-Governor  R.  B.  Bullock  and  I  had  a 
few  minutes  interview  with  them  in  the  hall  just  outside 
the  committee  room.  This  was  the  only  conference  that 
either  of  these  negroes  had  with  any  member  of  the 
Exposition  Company.  The  first  one  called  on  was  Bishop 
Gaines,  of  Georgia,  who  was  a  tremendous,  splendidly 
proportioned  negro  and  a  fine  speaker.  He  told  the  \ 
committee  that  the  United  States  Government  had  been 
afraid  to  allow  the  negroes  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  at  Chicago,  for  fear  it  would 
hurt  the  attendance;  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
and  that  he  had  come,  at  his  own  expense,  to  urge  the 
Government  to  back  the  project.  He  made  a  fine  talk 
on  this  line.  Next  was  Bishop  Grant,  of  Texas,  a  still 
larger  and  finer  proportioned  negro,  who  was  also  a 
splendid  speaker.  He  followed  up  with  the  proposition 
that  there  were  then  negroes  old  enough  to  hold  impor¬ 
tant  offices  in  the  United  States,  born  in  freedom;  that 
the  Government  had  set  them  free  and  given  them  the 
ballot  when  they  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  but  that  the 
Government  had  never  taken  any  inventory  to  see  how 
the  negro  had  justified  his  freedom  and  what  progress 
he  had  made.  He  also  made  the  point  that  the  negro 
was  the  greatest  agency  in  producing  the  crop  that  kept 
up  the  international  balance  of  trade  and  but  for  the 
cotton  largely  raised  by  the  negro  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  against  this  country  and  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  an  opportunity  to  show  what  progress  they  had 
made  and  what  they  were  worthy  of.  That  because  this 
exposition  was  offering  this  opportunity  he  also  had 
come,  at  his  own  expense,  to  urge  the  Government  to 
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support  it.  When  Bishop  Grant  closed  there  was  only 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes’  time  left  for  the  hearing. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  the  next  speaker,  a  very 
unprepossessing  looking  negro,  small  in  stature,  with  re¬ 
ceding  forehead,  big  thick  upper  lip,  and  I  wished  that 
we  could  get  rid  of  this  one,  and  let  it  stand  where  Gaines 
and  Grant  had  left  it.  This  was  the  first  white  audience 
that  Booker  T.  Washington  ever  spoke  to.  He  haYl  a 
small  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  an  envelope  in 
his  left  hand  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  heard  more  sub¬ 
stance  compressed  into  as  short  time  as  he  put  to  that 
committee.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  gone  outside  of  his  school  work  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
where  he  was  teaching  his  race  to  keep  out  of  politics, 
to  avoid  outside  meetings,  to  qualify  themselves  for 
citizenship  by  owning  their  own  cow,  mule  and  home  free 
of  debt,  and  put  themselves  in  position  where  they  were 
entitled  to  be  considered  conservative  units  in  the  body 
politic  and  that  they  would  then  get  their  rights;  that 
he,  too,  had  come  at  his  own  expense,  breaking  the  rule 
of  his  life  as  to  such  matters,  in  order  to  urge  that  the 
negro  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  progress 
and  development.  When  they  finished  Mr.  Dockery,  of 
Missouri,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  came  up 
to  Judge  Crisp  and  said:  “Crisp,  your  negroes  are  bet¬ 
ter  speakers  than  your  white  men.”  He  replied:  “Dock¬ 
ery,  they  are  better  speakers  than  you  and  I  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  in  Congress.” 

When  this  bill  came  up  in  the  House  for  passage,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cogswell  was  making  a  short  talk  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  he  was  interrupted  by  a  congressman  opposed 
to  it  and  asked  why  he,  a  Republican  congressman,  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  was  supporting  a  bill  for  an  exposi- 
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tion  in  Atlanta,  Ga.f  General  Cogswell,  who  was  a  very 
modest,  retiring  gentleman,  replied  that  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  his  reason  had  he  not  been  challenged 
in  this  way,  but  he  would  tell  his  reason  and  it  was  that 
on  a  previous  occasion  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  when 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  a  superior  officer,  it  had 
been  his  painful  duty  to  reduce  the  City  of  Atlanta  to 
ashes,  and  now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  help  that 
city,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  do  so.  The  effect  of 
this  was  electrical.  The  bill  passed  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  splendid  exhibit  and  sent  out  invitations 
to  other  nations,  which  attracted  exhibits  from  all  over 
the  world. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  in  handling  the  varied  and 
complex  legal  matters  of  this  exposition  to  bring  it 
through  without  a  single  judgment  ever  having  been 
obtained  against  it. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years’  practice  that 
Alex  King  and  I  were  partners,  he  and  I  prepared  and 
briefed  cases  together.  I  soon  found  out  that  this  was 
very  largely  a  waste  of  time,  and  as  business  was  in¬ 
creasing,  we  adopted  a  different  course.  King  was  a 
most  remarkable  lawyer,  had  a  marvelous  memory  and 
was  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  law.  After  I  found  this 
out,  I  would  handle  the  cases  about  in  this  way.  Most 
of  the  clients  came  to  me.  I  would  investigate  the  situa¬ 
tion,  taking  a  memorandum  of  the  points,  and  after  the 
day  was  over,  King  and  I  would  meet  and  I  would  tell 
him  such  and  such  a  case  came  into  the  office  to-day, 
stating  the  points.  lie  was  quite  modest  and  would  say 
in  about  volume  so  and  so,  about  page  so  and  so  there 
is  the  case  of  such  plaintiff  against  such  defendant  that 
settles  that  point.  There  was  no  about  to  it — it  was 
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in  that  volume,  and  at  that  page;  and  sometimes  he 
would  say,  after  naming  the  book  and  page,  “and  over 
on  the  right-hand  side,  about  half  way  down  the  page 
there  is  a  paragraph  that  rules  the  point  in  question.”  I 
would  then  usually  take  the  other  side,  dispute  with  him 
that  his  position  was  unsound  and  tight  it  over  the  office 
like  I  was  the  attorney  for  the  other  party.  The. case 
was  then  prepared  on  the  evidence  largely  by  me  "’and 
we  would  try  it  together.  King  was  somewhat  timid 
until  he  got  warmed  up  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  when  he 
lost  all  of  his  timidity,  and  in  fact  he  became  very  ag¬ 
gressive  and  positive  in  his  positions.  For  this  reason 
I  used  to  open  the  argument  and  as  it  were,  set  the  pace, 
and  by  the  time  the  opposing  counsel  had  answered  what 
I  had  to  say,  King  would  be  in  fine  shape  to  conclude. 
We  tried  many  cases  this  way  and  Judge  Harry  M.  Reed, 
City  Court  Judge  of  Atlanta,  a  splendid  judge,  once  told 
me  that  in  all  of  his  long  experience  he  had  never  seen 
such  team  work  as  King  and  I  presented  in  the  trial  of 
our  cases.  There  was  never  a  thought  of  rivalry  or  com¬ 
petition  between  King  and  me.  We  were  partners  in 
all  business  affairs  connected  with  the  office,  in  directors’ 
fees,  auditors’  fees,  and  fees  of  every  kind  of  both  part¬ 
ners  went  into  the  partnership.  I  got  my  knowledge  of 
the  law  in  this  way,  by  absorption,  and  was  sometimes 
surprised  at  myself  making  the  law  points  in  Court  as 
though  I  had  briefed  the  case. 

I  decided  most  of  the  policies  to  be  pursued;  whether 
a  case  should  be  filed,  and  the  defense  that  we  would 
depend  upon.  We  discussed  and  debated  the  law  and 
the  facts  and  my  decision  was  usually  followed.  I  fixed 
the  amount  of  the  fees  to  be  charged,  and  handled  all 
investments — we  usually  invested  together. 
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King  and  I  were  partners  so  long  that  when  he  be¬ 
came  solicitor-general  of  the  United  States  I  was  afraid 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  prepare  the  pleadings  in  im¬ 
portant  cases,  as  this  had  usually  been  done  by  him. 
The  training  I  had  gotten,  however,  during  the  many 
years  that  we  were  together  enabled  me  to  meet  the 
situation  thoroughly.  Two  striking  instances  of  this 
came  up  at  a  time  when  King  was  not  my  partner.  One 
was  the  Coca-Cola  case,  in  which  the  parent  company 
undertook  to  cancel  a  contract  of  some  twenty  years’ 
standing  granting  the  exclusive  right  to  bottle  Coca-Cola 
in  practically  all  the  territory  in  the  United  States.  The 
original  owners  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company  sold  to  finan¬ 
cial  interests,  in  Georgia  and  in  New  York,  and  these  new 
interests  undertook  to  cancel  the  contract  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  contract  at  will  and  subject  to  termination 
on  notice.  There  was  quite  an  array  of  counsel  on  each 
side,  both  here  and  in  the  East.  I  drew  the  bill  upon 
which  the  case  was  litigated,  and  upon  which  our  client 
finally  secured  a  judgment  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  I  afterwards  settled 
this  case,  representing  alone  our  side,  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Stetson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  representing  the  other  side.  This  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  the  final  decree  of  the  Court  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  involved  some  $15,000,000.00  in  value. 

Another  case  that  went  through  all  the  courts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
Gas  Kate  Case,  in  which  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Company 
sought  to  enjoin  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  (now 
the  Public  Service  Commission)  from  enforcing  a  rate, 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  as  being  confiscatory.  I  drew 
the  entire  bill  in  this  case  and  while  there  was  a  strong 
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array  of  counsel,  it  went  through  the  District  Court, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  finally  tried  before  Honorable  Cam  D,  Dorsey, 
Special  Master,  and  a  ruling  was  made  that  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  our  client.  While  the  Court  refused  an  in¬ 
junction,  the  finding  of  the  Special  Master  fixing  the 
value  of  the  gas  company’s  properties  really  gave  the 
relief  that  we  were  seeking.  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  I  argued  this  case  before  the  Special  Master. 

I  participated  in  a  great  many  other  leading  cases 
where  the  arguments  were  made  by  both  King  and  me, 
and  the  litigation  from  about  1887  or  1888  on  down  to 
the  present  date  has  involved  some  thirty  odd  railroad 
receiverships  in  State  and  Federal  courts,  and  many 
cases  before  railroad  commissioners  of  various  States, 
a  great  many  hearings  with  regard  to  legislative  mat¬ 
ters  regulating  insurance  companies,  cotton  mills,  water 
power  companies,  electric  companies  and  public  utilities 
generally.  I  conducted  a  great  many  hearings  before 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia,  especially  in  se¬ 
curing  the  authorization  of  the  securities  of  the  Georgia 
Railway  &  Power  Company  and  the  companies  which 
were  combined  into  that  company;  and  participated  in 
organizing  and  securing  rights  of  way  and  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities  for  a  number  of  railroads,  street  railway  com¬ 
panies,  water  power  companies  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  leading  financiers,  railroad  men  and  heads  of  cor¬ 
porations  operating  in  the  Southeast  during  the  last  35 
or  40  years. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  Jay  Gould,  and  his  party, 
Mi  ss  Helen  Gould,  General  Sam  Thomas,  Mr.  John  In¬ 
man,  and  a  lot  of  other  distinguished  railroad  men  and 
linanciers,  on  a  trip  through  tin*  Southeast  looking  over 
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the  railroad  properties.  They  were  given  a  number  of 
entertainments,  and  I,  together  with  my  sister,  Sue  Ellen, 
went  with  this  party  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  Fernan- 
dina  and  into  Florida.  It  was  quite  an  occasion  at  that 
time. 

While  not  actively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  cases, 
Pat  Calhoun,  a  grandson  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  a  partner  from  1887  to  1894.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  I  ever  knew,  one  of  the  finest 
organizers,  and  he  participated  in  the  trial  of  some  of  the 
leading  cases,  but  his  main  work  was  in  formulating 
plans  to  build  up  a  railroad  system  that  would  be  a 
southeast  and  northwest  system  as  distinguished  from 
the  northeast  and  southwest  system.  His  idea  was  to 
build  up  the  Southern  ports  and  the  Southern  country, 
and  while  the  plans  formulated  by  him  were  defeated 
by  financial  interests  in  the  East,  it  is  somewhat  work¬ 
ing  out  now  through  the  Illinois  Central,  which  owns  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  Calhoun  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
day.  Consolidations  and  plans  that  he  proposed  in  the 
1880’s  and  early  1890 ’s,  which  were  so  bitterly  fought 
then,  are  largely  in  operation  now  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  anyone  to  suggest  that  these  combines  should 
be  done  away  with  at  this  date,  although  they  were  vic¬ 
iously  fought  when  Calhoun  proposed  them. 

I  have  been  wonderfully  fortunate  in  the  law  partners 
I  have  had:  my  father,  Judge  King,  Pat  Calhoun,  John 
I).  Little,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Georgia,  and  who  is  now  a  leading  member  of 
the  Atlanta  Bar;  E.  Marvin  Underwood,  who  became 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United  States;  my  son, 
Hughes  Spalding;  Daniel  MacDougald  and  John  A.  Sib¬ 
ley,  and  recently  Haines  II.  Hargrett. 
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Looking  back  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  I 
can  not  recall  anyone  who  has  been  more  fortunate  and 
more  pleasantly  associated,  as  well  as  successful,  in  these 
partnerships  than  I  have. 

My  partnership  association  with  Alex  C.  King  ex¬ 
tended  from  January  1,  1885,  until  July  25,  1926,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  the  time  when  he  was  solicitor-general  pf 
the  United  States,  and  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  During  the 
whole  period  there  was  never  a  jar  or  misunderstanding 
between  us. 

The  other  partners  I  have  had  were  all  able,  splendid 
fellows,  and  we  got  along  most  pleasantly. 

The  practice  of  law  during  this  long  period  brought 
me  in  contact  with  a  number  of  great  lawyers,  railroad 
men,  and  heads  of  industries  throughout  the  country. 

Our  clients  not  only  embraced  many  railroads  but 
great  industrial  concerns,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Atlantic  Ice  & 
Coal  Corporation,  Atlanta  National  Bank  (now  The 
Atlanta  and  Lowry  National  Bank),  which  was  founded 
in  1865,  and  other  great  banks  and  trust  companies. 

I  have  in  my  office  pictures  of  friends,  and  looking 
over  them  I  see  only  one  of  a  living  man,  Colonel  W.  E. 
Kay,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  others,  Dr.  R.  D.  Spalding, 
my  kinsman;  Dr  Abner  W.  Calhoun,  the  great  special¬ 
ist;  Judge  Wrn.  T.  Newman,  Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co. ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Codings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Sam  T.  Morgan,  president  of  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  are  all  gone. 
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Public  Offices 

During  my  life  I  have  only  held  two  public  offices, 
county  attorney  for  Union  County,  Ky.,  during  the  year 
1881;  county  commissioner  of  Pulton  County,  1895-1899. 
I  was  chosen  to  this  last  office  without  opposition  in 
order  to  have  the  county  commissioners’  aid  in  preparing 
grounds  for  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  Company.  Other  official  places,  like  president  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League,  of  Atlanta,  which 
was  originally  the  Stephens  Club,  to  assist  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  Governor,  of  which 
I  was  the  first  president.  I  was  delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1888,  which 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  re-election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1896,  was  delegate 
at  large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  nominating  William  Jennings  Bryan.  At  this 
convention  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  perma¬ 
nent  organization. 

About  the  time  our  soldiers  were  going  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  I  was  a  member  of  a  party  of  which  Hon¬ 
orable  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution , 
was  the  head,  and  which  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  made  a  patriotic  speech  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
I  was  incidentally  thrown  in  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
negro  question.  When  we  got  to  Buffalo,  it  turned  out 
that  the  Commercial  Club  was  more  interested  in  the 
negro  question  than  they  were  in  the  soldiers  going  to 
the  Philippines,  and  while  I  did  not  prepare  any  speech 
I  got  started  off  in  good  shape  and  made  about  the  best 
speech  of  my  life.  It  seemed  to  catch  the  crowd  and  I 
never  meet  anybody  from  Buffalo  who  was  old  enough 
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to  be  there  then  that  I  am  not  asked  about  that  speech. 
I  gave  them  the  correct  attitude  that  exists  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  South,  where  it  is  better  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

I  was  delegate  to  the  State  Democratic  Conventions 
of  Georgia  a  number  of  times  and  once  a  temporary 
chairman  of  the  State  Convention.  This  constitutes  the 
political  positions  I  have  held.  I  was  never  even  a  can¬ 
didate  for  any  other  position. 

Business  and  Industrial  Enterprises 

As  Mr.  King  and  I  began  to  accumulate  some  money 
we  invested  in  different  cotton  mills,  banks,  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power  companies,  street  car  companies  and  like  en¬ 
terprises.  I  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Industrial 
Association,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  State,  and  was  on  the  executive  committee  or 
board  of  this  association  for  a  number  of  years,  which 
perfected  an  organization  amongst  the  cotton  mills,  there 
being  no  organization  previously. 

I  was  secretary  and  treasurer  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Atlanta  Water  and  Electric  Power  Company,  the 
first  hydro-electric  company  that  was  organized  in  North 
Georgia.  It  was  located  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
about  18  miles  above  Atlanta.  The  current  was  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Atlanta  and  sold  to  another  company.  My  firm 
incorporated  a  number  of  hydro-electric  companies 
throughout  North  Georgia,  which  eventually  came  into 
the  Georgia  Power  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  State  courts  about  1910.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Atkinson,  I  negotiated  a  consolidation  that  was 
formed  between  the  Georgia  Power  Company  and  the 
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Georgia  Railway  and  Electric  Company  and  the  Atlanta 
Gas  Light  Company  and  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Georgia  Railway  and  Power  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $27,000,000.  I  was  a  director  of  this  company 
from  its  organization  until  1925,  and  a  member  of  its 
finance  committee.  My  firm  received  $1,000,000  of  the 
common  stock  of  this  company  as  its  fee  for  onr  services. 
King  and  I  held  this  stock  until  we  sold  it  for  par. 

There  was  a  big  fight  before  the  legislature,  before 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  and  in  the  courts,  led 
by  different  parties  and  largely  by  Mrs.  Longstreet, 
widow  of  the  Confederate  General  Longstreet,  in  which 
I  took  an  active  part  and  especially  in  securing  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  Railroad  Commission  authorizing  this  com¬ 
pany  to  issue  its  securities  and  make  its  development. 

Prior  to  this  my  firm  had  been  attorney  for  the  Atkin¬ 
son  interests  in  the  great  legal  battle  with  the  Hurt  in¬ 
terests  in  Atlanta.  The  Hurt  interests  owned  the  street 
car  line  and  the  Atkinson  interests  owned  the  electric 
light  company.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
between  these  parties,  the  Atkinson  interests  having  or¬ 
ganized  a  street  railway  company  and  the  Hurt  interests 
having  organized  an  electric  power  plant,  which  resulted 
in  the  Atkinson  interests  buying  out  the  Hurt  interests 
and  forming  the  Georgia  Railway  and  Electric  Company, 
and  later  this  company  leased  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light 
Company.  I  had  been  a  director  of  the  Atlanta  Gas 
Light  Company  for  many  years  and  remained  so  up  until 
the  time  I  sold  my  stock  in  the  Georgia  Railway  and 
Power  Company  in  1925. 

I  was  a  director  in  the  Atlanta  National  Bank  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  Lowry  National  Bank  and  am  now 
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a  director  in  The  Atlanta  and  Lowry  National  Bank  and 
its  attorney. 

About  the  year  1900,  I  became  interested  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Roswell  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  cotton  mills 
built  about  1840,  burned  by  Sherman’s  army  and  rebuilt. 
Roswell  is  the  town  where  President  Roosevelt’s  mother 
lived,  at  Bulloch  Hall.  This  Roswell  Manufacturing  Co. 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  and*  fre¬ 
quently  declared  its  dividends  payable  in  yarn,  which 
was  taken  by  the  old  planters  who  lived  on  the  coast  and 
who  wove  it  into  cloth  for  clothes  for  the  slaves.  This 
mill  had  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  negro  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
father,  Mr.  Bulloch,  who  was  raising  money  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  Roosevelt  wedding. 

Travels 

I  have  been  pretty  much  over  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast.  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
Panama  Canal  just  before  it  was  completed,  returning 
via  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Havana,  Cuba.  In  1903  or 
1904,  being  in  a  rather  run  down  condition,  I  made  a  trip 
alone  to  Europe,  visiting  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales.  I  tried  to  visit  the  places  made  famous  by  the 
literature  I  had  read  of  these  countries,  and  I  found  a 
visit  to  these  scenes  intensely  interesting  and  highly  in¬ 
structive.  I  visited  places  like  Westminster  Abbey,  Hall 
of  William  Rufus,  British  Museum,  Tower  of  London, 
National  Art  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor  Castle 
and  Oxford,  in  England,  and  the  chief  points  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  not  only  largely  recuperated  my 
health  but  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  was 
intensely  interesting. 
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Later  in  1912,  my  wife  and  I  made  a  trip  to  the.  Conti¬ 
nent,  landing  at  Hamburg,  and  traveling  by  slow  stages 
as  far  as  Vienna;  back  to  Munich  to  Paris  with  a  short 
run  up  to  London,  We  spent  a  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  summer  just  before  the  great  war  started,  and 
even  then  there  were  multiplying  evidences  of  what  was 
coming. 

I  also  took  a  very  interesting  trip  with  my  son,  Jack, 
to  Niagara  Palls  up  through  Canada  points,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  through  Thousand  Islands  and  Montreal  down 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  Saratoga,  down  the  Hudson  by 
boat  and  by  boat  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  and  thence 
by  rail  home. 

Marriage 

My  wife  and  I  were  raised  in  the  same  town.  Her 
father  was  a  fine  lawyer  and  had  about  the  best  practice 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  My  father  was  also  a  tine 
lawyer,  but  more  inclined  to  politics  and  looking  after 
public  affairs.  All  of  my  family  were  Catholics.  My 
wife’s  family  were  all  Blue  Stocking  Presbyterians  and 
there  was  always  considerable  rivalry  between  the  two 
families  in  politics,  as  well  as  otherwise.  I  never  had 
but  the  one  sweetheart.  The  first  I  can  remember  about 
it  is  that  the  negroes  would  sing  me  songs  in  which  they 
would  improvise  that  she  and  I  were  sweethearts,  and 
when  I  got  a  little  older  a  devilish  girl  wrote  a  note  to  my 
sweetheart  and  signed  my  name  to  it  asking  if  I  might 
accompany  her  to  the  services  at  the  Methodist  church 
one  night.  I  remember  at  this  church  that  the  women 
went  in  one  side  and  the  men  went  in  at  the  other  side. 
When  I  got  the  answer  accepting  my  invitation  I  was 
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about  as  badly  surprised  as  you  could  imagine,  but  I 
came  up  to  the  scratch  and  escorted  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hughes  to  the  Methodist  church.  Our  courtship  lasted 
for  quite  some  little  time,  but  was  pretty  stoutly  opposed 
by  both  families.  We  finally  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
on  December  18,  1877,  at  the  home  of  D.  H.  Hughes,  we 
were  married  by  Rev.  Theopolus  Ivelleneares.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Morganfield,f*  Ky. 
The  attendants  at  our  wedding  were  Watt  Davis,  my 
sister  Lucy,  who  married  Milton  Young,  William  Leake 
and  my  wife’s  sister,  Mattie.  My  sister  Lucy  is  the  only 
survivor  of  these  attendants.  We  went  on  a  wedding 
trip  to  Chicago,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Palmer  House, 
which  was  a  blaze  of  glory  in  those  days.  We  went  from 
there  to  St.  Louis,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Lindell 
Hotel,  then  by  Evansville,  Ind.,  back  home. 

We  lived  at  my  father’s  house,  on  Casey ville  Road, 
until  we  came  to  Atlanta.  I  always  went  with  my  wife 
to  her  church  and  never  made  any  suggestion  to  her 
about  joining  my  church.  She  was,  however,  within  the 
radius  of  the  influence  of  my  sainted  mother  and  before 
I  was  aware  that  she  was  thinking  about  it  she  began 
to  complain  that  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  her  re¬ 
ligious  welfare.  After  we  came  to  Atlanta  and  of  her 
own  volition  she  went  to  the  Church  of  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  received  instructions  and  was  admitted  in  the 
Church  and  ever  since  has  been  a  devout  member.  I 
was  not  present  when  she  was  received  and  given  con¬ 
ditional  baptism. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  nine  years  when  our  first 
child  was  born  in  188G.  He  was  born  at  G24  Peachtree 
street,  the  residence  of  my  kinsman,  Dr.  R.  D.  Spalding. 
A  few  days  after  his  birth  the  Charleston  earthquake 
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occurred  which  gave  us  all  a  good  scare  even  here  in 
Atlanta.  Up  to  this  time  my  wife  and  I  always  boarded. 
We  first  started  keeping  house  in  a  little  cottage  leased 
from  Walter  Taylor,  on  Peachtree  street,  just  north  of 
Baker  street.  Later  we  moved  to  Howard  street,  be¬ 
tween  the  Peachtrees,  in  a  cottage  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  parents  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  where  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Suzanne,  was  born  in  1888,  and  my  son,  Jack,  was 
born  in  1890.  Later  I  built  a  home  on  the  west  side  of 
Peachtree  and  north  side  of  14th  street,  where  we  lived 
for  many  years.  From  there  I  moved  to  my  present 
home,  “Deerland,”  Peachtree  road  (1720),  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  battle  field  of  July  20th,  1864,  where  we 
have  lived  ever  since. 

My  wife  and  I  are  now  at  the  49tli  anniversary  of  our 
marriage.  During  this  time  we  have  lived  in  Morgan- 
held,  Ky.,  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  want  to  record  that  whatever  measure  of  success  I 
have  achieved  has  been  very  largely  due  to  my  wife. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  married  life,  we  both  had  to 
economize  rigidly,  and  while  she  had  been  raised  by  lib¬ 
eral  and  extravagant  parents,  she  never  complained,  but 
joined  with  me,  inspired  and  encouraged  me  in  all  of 
my  efforts.  We  did  not  belong  to  any  clubs,  did  not  own 
a  horse  and  buggy  after  we  left  Kentucky,  and  while 
we  had  many  charming  associations  and  made  many  hue 
friends,  we  always  boarded  and  never  kept  house  until 
after  the  birth  of  our  first  child. 

We  raised  our  children  economically  and  taught  them 
thrift.  Whether  it  will  be  able  to  carry  them  through 
life  in  these  later  times,  I  am  in  doubt,  but  certainly 
they  have  a  great  advantage  in  having  been  trained  as 
they  were. 
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We  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  up  and  accumulate 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  my  old  father  and  mother.  In 
their  later  years  I  paid  all  of  their  expenses  and  kept  a 
trained  nurse  with  my  father  for  some  two  years  before 
his  death. 

My  wife’s  parents  became  very  fond  of  me  and  while 
her  father,  Mr.  Hughes,  died  in  1890,  her  mother  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  my  home  in  Atlanta,  and  died  there  in  192L, 

We  are  now  trying  to  use  the  remaining  years  that 
may  be  left  us  in  ease  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren.  We  are  thankful  for  the  many 
blessings  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  and  for  the 
long  happy  years  that  we  have  spent  together. 

Health 

I  inherited  a  vigorous  constitution,  my  father  having 
lived  to  be  nearly  80  years  old,  my  mother  lived  to  be 
within  a  few  days  of  85  years  old,  and  my  grandmother 
Spalding  lived  to  be  82  years  old.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
outdoor  exercise  on  the  farm,  horseback  riding,  hunting, 
swimming  and  working  on  the  farm,  which  gave  me  a 
pretty  good  foundation. 

My  first  serious  sickness  was  bronchitis,  which  kept 
me  from  completing  my  schooling  at  St.  Louis.  After¬ 
wards  my  schooling  at  Seton-Hall,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
was  broken  up  by  typhoid  fever,  and  I  had  a  desperate 
case  of  it  after  I  got  home.  After  this  I  practically  lost 
the  sight  of  my  right  eye.  When  I  decided  to  leave  Mor- 
ganfield,  Ivy.,  for  a  larger  place  to  practice  law,  I  de¬ 
sired  to  go  to  Chicago,  Ill.  I  was  in  that  city  investigat¬ 
ing  in  1881,  the  day  President  Garfield  was  shot.  I  also 
investigated  at  Milwaukee.  I  concluded  that  the  climate 
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there  was  too  rigorous  and  decided  to  come  to  Atlanta, 
its  climate  being  wonderfully  suited  to  my  health.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1920,  I  was  infected  and  sustained  a  fearful  case 
of  blood  poison.  This  kept  me  in  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary 
from  March  until  in  July,  and  has  left  me  quite  lame  in 
my  right  leg  and  with  my  constitution  impaired  to  the 
extent  that  I  can  not  stand  cold  weather,  and  as  a  result 
of  which  I  have  been  spending  the  winters  ever  since  at 
Miami,  Fla.  I  was  at  this  place  during  all  the  boom  ex¬ 
citement  about  property  values  and  have  seen  it  spring 
up  into  a  magic  city.  It  certainly  has  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  climates  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Education  of  Children 

My  children  all  went  to  the  Catholic  schools  of  At¬ 
lanta.  My  son,  Hughes,  graduated  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  Law  School,  at  Athens,  Ga.  I  declined  to 
permit  him  to  enter  my  law  firm  until  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  he  could  make  a  living  practicing  by  himself. 

My  son,  Jack,  graduated  at  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  and  went  through  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  has  been  in  different 
branches  of  the  steel  business  at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  is 
now  living  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

My  daughter,  Suzanne,  graduated  from  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Manhattanville,  N.  Y.,  and  had  a  year  abroad 
in  Paris  to  finish  up  her  French.  She  and  her  husband 
lived  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Albany,  Ga. ;  Miami,  Fla.,  and  are 
now  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  All  three  of  my  children  have 
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had  splendid  health  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  blest 
in  that  I  have  not  lost  a  member  of  my  immediate  family, 
except  my  ancestors,  since  my  sister’s  death,  who  died 
in  infancy  in  1864. 

Amusements  and  Recreations 

The  chief  enjoyments  in  my  life  have  been  in  my  hohie 
and  in  practicing  my  profession  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  travel,  and  some  little  club  life.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Capital  City  Club,  Piedmont  Driving  Club,  and  I 
very  greatly  enjoy  a  good  running  horse  race. 

In  1878  I  was  at  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
saw  the  great  four-mile  race  between  Ten  Broeck  and 
Molly  McCarthy.  The  first  Derby  I  saw  on  this  track 
was  when  Joe  Cotton  won  in  1885.  While  I  have  not 
seen  all  of  them  since,  I  have  missed  as  few  as  possible. 
I  have  seen  races  at  Tia  Juana,  Mex. ;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Miami,  Fla. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  at  Latonia, 
opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  intermediate  points,  also  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  pure  pastime  with  me,  and  while  I  some¬ 
times  put  up  a  small  bet  when  at  the  races,  my  chief  en¬ 
joyment  comes  from  seeing  a  first-class  thoroughbred 
run  and  seeing  the  great  crowds,  especially  on  “Derby 
Day”  at  Louisville.  I  never  cared  for  baseball,  football 
or  golf. 

My  brother-in-law,  Milton  Young,  owned  McGrathiana, 
a  great  blue  grass  farm  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  days  there  with  my  sister  and  her 
family.  He  owned  Hanover,  one  of  the  greatest  sires  this 
country  ever  produced,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
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highly  bred  mares.  When  I  was  run  down  from  work 
and  needed  a  rest  there  was  nothing  I  enjoyed  more,  or 
that  recuperated  me  faster,  than  a  stay  at  McGrathiana. 

Outstanding  Changes 

The  span  of  my  life  covers  a  period  of  tremendous 
changes  in  this  country.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  Ken-  n 
tucky,  there  were  a  number  of  strong  families  at  Mor- 
ganfield:  the  Spaldings,  Hughes,  Hustons,  Chapmans 
and  Wallers.  Only  the  Wallers  remain.  The  others 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  county  where  I 
was  born;  certainly  all  my  near  relatives. 

When  I  came  South  the  gauge  of  the  railroads  was 
different  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  from 
what  it  was  in  the  North  and  East.  During  the  time  my 
firm  represented  the  railroads  it  was  changed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day.  Electric  street  railways,  telephones,  steel  ships, 
automobiles,  aeroplanes,  submarines,  radio,  wireless 
telegraphy,  phonographs,  electric  lighting  and  many 
other  tremendous  advances  in  transportation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  have  come  into  existence. 

The  first  millionaires  appeared  in  this  country  since 
I  was  born.  Now  we  have  billionaires. 

A  lawyer  can  now  practice  in  five  or  six  States  with 
less  inconvenience  than  he  could  practice,  when  I  started, 
in  an  ordinary  superior  or  circuit  court  district.  The 
numerous  works  that  have  been  digested  and  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  law  have  greatly  facilitated  the  handling  of 
cases,  but  whether  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  indi¬ 
vidual  lawyers,  I  very  much  doubt. 
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Conclusion 

I  am  now  taking  things  pretty  easy,  coming  down  to 
my  office  in  the  Atlanta  Trust  Company  Building  every 
morning,  after  I  have  been  to  Mass,  and  return  to  my 
home  about  1:00  o’clock  P.  M.,  where  I  most  frequently 
remain  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  occasionally  appear  in 
Court  in  matters  where  clients  particularly  desire.pt,  but 
my  work  is  largely  confined  to  consultations  and  advice 
and  drawing  papers  in  the  office.  Some  of  the  old  clients 
still  insist  that  I  attend  to  their  matters  but  I  try  to  put 
the  business  on  my  son,  Hughes  Spalding,  and  other 
members  of  the  firm,  because  I  am  not  anxious  to  do  it 
myself,  and  because  I  want  them  to  get  in  position  to 
hold  the  business.  This  they  are  doing  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  as  I  can  not  recall  any  important  client  that  has 
left  the  firm  through  any  dissatisfaction.  Occasionally 
a  large  corporation  changes  ownership  and  generally  is 
followed  by  a  change  of  attorneys,  but  otherwise  there 
have  been  very  few  changes  in  our  clientele. 

I  am  still  entirely  able  to  travel  about,  try  cases,  and 
if  I  had  it  to  do  could  continue  actively  in  the  practice 
of  law,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  had  nearly  forty-nine  years 
of  very  active  work  and  am  entitled  to  ease  out  of  it, 
though  I  never  expect  to  entirely  quit. 
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Genealogy 

Spalding 

BENEDICT,  b.  in  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Mcl.,  where  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  fully  established  before  1650;  d.  Aug.  1, 1815, 
in  Marion  Co.,  Ky. ;  m.  Allethaire  Abell,  daughter  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Abell  and  Ellen  O’Brien  in  Md.  He  brought  out  a 
colony  of  Catholics  from  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md.,  in  the  fall 
of  1790,  and  settled  on  the  Rolling  Fork,  in  Kentucky, 
which  had  been  a  part  of  Virginia.  He  took  ten  (10) 
children  with  him  to  Kentucky  and  two  others  were  born 
after  he  arrived. 

His  father’s  brother,  Thomas,  was  b.  in  Md.,  and  d. 
about  1808,  at  the  age  of  120  years. 

Children  of  Benedict  and  Allethaire  Spalding 

1 :  Ann,  b.  Feb.  8,  1771 ;  m.  Clement  Hamilton. 

2:  Mary,  b.  Feb.  1,  1773;  m.  Henry  H.  Wathen. 

3:  Eleanor,  b.  May  25,  1775;  m.  Basil  Riney. 

4:  '  Richard  Spalding,  b.  April  16,  1777;  m.  Henrietta 
Hamilton. 

(Their  son,  Martin  John,  was  Archbishop  of  Bal¬ 
timore  and  their  grandson,  John  Lancaster,  was 
Archbishop  of  Peoria,  Ill.) 

5:  Thomas  Spalding,  b.  Dec.  21, 1778;  m.  Susan  Abell. 
6:  Elizabeth,  b.  July  28,  1781;  m.  John  Wathen. 

7:  Benedict  Spalding,  b.  June  10,  1783;  m.  Mary 
Hamilton. 

8:  Joseph  Spalding,  b.  May  7,  1786;  m.  Elizabeth 
Moore. 

9:  Catherine,  b.  April  25,  1788;  m.  Col.  Richard  For¬ 
rest. 
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10:  Ignatius  A.  Spalding,  b.  May  5,  1790;  m.  March 
20,  1821;  d.  Doc.  5,  1857;  liis  first  wife  was  Jane 
Gray  Pottinger,  b.  May,  1803;  d.  Jan.  9,  1828; 
his  second  wife  was  Ann  Huston  (widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen) ;  m.  Sept.  8,  1829.  (He  was  my  grand¬ 
father  and  Ann  Huston  was  my  grandmother.) 
All  of  the  foregoing  Spaldings  were  born  in  Mary¬ 
land. 

11:  Allethaire,  b.  Feb.  1,  1793;  m.  Francis  Sims. 

12:  William  Spalding,  b.  May  5,  1795;  his  first  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Thompson;  second  wife  was  Hettie 
Wathen,  and  third  wife  was  Polly  Hite. 

Children  of  Ignatius  A.  Spalding,  Sr.,  Tenth  Child  of 

Benedict  Spalding 

1 :  Robert  A.,  b.  Jan.  G,  1822 ;  m.  Ellen  Miles  Lan¬ 
caster,  Sep.  28,  1847;  she  was  born  Sep.  11,  1824; 
d.  Sep.  14,  1883;  2d  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Sutcliff 
Sims;  m.  Oct.  28,  1885;  3d  wife,  Mildred  Johnson 
(widow  of  Joe  Lancaster);  m.  Apr.  23,  1895.  He 
died  in  Union  County,  Ivy.,  Dec.  15,  1895. 

2:  Allethaire  Jane,  b.  Apr.  25,  1824;  m.  David  H. 
Cowan,  Feb.  8,  1842;  d.  July  19,  1850;  buried  in 
Sacred  Heart  Cemetery,  St.  Vincent,  Ivy. 

3:  Samuel  P.  Spalding,  b.  Sept.  28,  1825;  m.  first, 
Margaret  Hanley,  of  Nicholsville,  Ky. ;  2d  wife, 
Ann  Barry,  a  native  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  (He  and 
his  last  wife  are  buried  in  St.  Ann  Cemetery, 
Morganfield,  Ky.) 

4:  Benedict,  b.  Mar.  21,  1827;  d.  in  infancy.  (These 
four  were  the  children  of  the  Pottinger  wife.) 
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(The  following  are  children  of  Ann  Huston  Spald¬ 
ing.) 

5:  Ignatius  A.,  b.  Dec.  3,  1833;  m.  Susan  Ann  John¬ 
son,  July  25,  1855,  at  Owensboro,  Ky. ;  d.  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1913. 

6:  Susan  Ann,  b.  Feb.  16,  1836;  d.  Sep.  12,  1843. 
(There  was  also  a  boy  child  born  dead,  June  30, 
1830,  and  two  girl  children  born  March  5,  1831, 
and  died  within  one  hour  after  birth.) 


Children  of  Ignatius  A.  Spalding,  Jr.,  and  Susan  Ann 

Johnson  Spalding 


1 :  Jack  Johnson  Spalding,  b.  Aug.  29,  1856;  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hughes,  Dec.  18,  1877. 

2:  Ann  Huston,  b.  Nov.  22,  1858;  d.  Oct.  12,  1864. 

3:  Lucy  Crawford,  b.  Dec.  17,  1860;  m.  Milton  Young, 
Dec.  14,  1882. 

4:  Sue  Ellen,  b.  Dec.  5,  1867,  known  as  Sister  Loyola, 
,  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

5:  Ann  Allcthaire,  b.  Feb.  4,  1872,  known  as  Sister 
Aloysia,  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Naz¬ 
areth,  Ky. 

My  father  and  mother  are  buried  in  the  center  of  St. 
Ann’s  Cemetery,  Morganfield,  Ky.,  which  was  donated 
to  the  church  by  my  father. 


Children  of  Jack  J. 


Spalding  and  Elizabeth 
Spalding 


Hughes 


1  : 


Hughes  Spalding,  b.  Aug.  10,  1886;  m.  Bolling 
Phinizy,  Feb.  7,  1912. 
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2:  Suzanne  Spalding,  b,  Dec.  30,  1888;  m.  William 
H.  Schroder,  June  1st,  1911. 

3:  Jack,  Jr.,  b.  July  5,  1890;  m.  Nancy  Prince  on 
Feb.  19,  1914. 


Children  of  Hughes  Spalding  and  Bolling  Phinizy 

Spalding 


1:  Jack  J.,  3rd,  b.  Feb.  7,  1913. 
2:  Eleanor,  b.  Dec.  15,  1915. 

3:  Hughes,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  16,  1917. 
4:  Bolling,  b.  Aug.  3,  1920. 


Children  of  Suzanne  Spalding  Schroder  and  William 

Schroder 


1 

o 
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Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  23,  1913. 
William,  b.  Mar.  20,  1914. 
Spalding,  b.  Jan./ 7,  1916. 
John,  b.  Jan.  11,  1918;'  - 
Hughes,  b.  Oct.  26,  1921. 


Children  of  Jack  Spalding,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Prince 

Spalding 


1 :  Robert  E.,  b.  Dec.  8,  1914. 

(This  is  their  only  child  and  he  was  delivered  by 
Caesarian  operation.) 

Children  of  My  Uncle,  Robert  Abell  Spalding,  and 
His  Wife,  Ellen  Lancaster  Spalding 

1:  Mary  Allethaire,  b.  Jan.  4,  1849;  m.  W.  W.  David, 
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died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  13,  1921;  left  a  number 
of  children. 

2:  Anne,  b.  Dec.  24,  1850;  m.  R.  D.  Spalding;  d.  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  15,  1921;  had  no  children. 

3:  Jane  Pottinger,  b.  Jan.  22,  1853;  in.  Dr.  Blincoe 

on  Dec.  1,  1920;  d.  Loretto,  Ky. - ;  left  a  number 

of  children. 

4:  Ellen,  b.  Feb.  9,  1855;  m.  Charles  Anderson  on 
Sept.  8,  1874;  still  living. 

5 :  Susan  Catherine,  b.  May  28,  1857 ;  m.  E.  P.  Mil- 
lett;  d.  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Mar.  17,  1882.  Left 
two  children,  Robert  S.  Millett,  Miami,  Fla.;  the 
other  (Nora)  died. 

6:  Elizabeth  Ignatius,  b.  Jan.  25,  1860;  d.  Sep.  27, 
1864. 

7:  Mary  Catherine,  b.  Jan.  3,  1863;  m.  Walter  Por¬ 
ter  on  Feb.  17,  1892;  has  two  children  and  is  still 
living;  John  L.  Porter,  a  young  attorney,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Ellen  is  Sister  Augustine,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Nazareth,  Ky. 

8:  Robert  Abell,  b.  July  11,  1866;  d.  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Oct.  25,  1895. 

All  of  Uncle  Robert’s  children  were  born  in  Union 
County,  Ky.  There  were  no  children  by  either  of 
his  other  wives. 

Children  of  My  Uncle,  Samuel  Pottinger  Spalding, 
and  His  Wife,  Margaret  Hanly  Spalding 

1 :  Allethaire  Jane,  b.  Nov.  2,  1850;  m.  Louis  Watlien 
Oct.  25,  1871;  d.  March  6,  1913. 

2:  John  Hanly  Spalding,  b.  May  7,  1852.  He  mar¬ 
ried  1st,  Margaret  Proctor;  2nd,  Carmelite  Win- 
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Chester,  and  3d,  Susan  Jones,  and  is  still  living 
at  St.  James,  Mo.,  and  lias  a  number  of  children. 

3:  Margaret  Ann  Spalding,  b.  Nov.  23,  1853;  m. 
Elisha  Buckman  on  April  29,  1874,  and  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Henderson  County,  Ky.  Has  no  children. 

Children  of  My  Uncle,  Samuel  Pottinger  Spaldjng, 
and  His  Wife,  Martha  Ann  Barry  v 

1:  William  Augustine  Spalding,  b.  Aug.  28,  1858; 
m.  Cora  Greenwell  on  Jan.  31,  1905,  and  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  Hickman,  Ky.  No  children. 

2 :  Kobert  Ignatius  Spalding,  b.  Feb.  7,  1861 ;  d.  June 
15,  1863  (drowned  in  well). 

3:  Samuel  Barry  Spalding,  b.  Dec.  16,  1862.  Never 
married  and  is  still  living  at  Hickman,  Ky. 

4:  Ignatius  Thomas  Spalding,  b.  Apr.  23,  1865;  m. 
Mary  Mircheson  on  Oct.  5,  1896;  d.  in  Southern 
Ill.,  Dec.  27,  1918;  left  a  number  of  children. 

,  5:  Emma  Mary  Spalding,  b.  July  21,  1869;  m.  Wm. 
Brien  on  May  3d,  1904;  d.  Sept.  17,  1913,  in  Can¬ 
ada.  No  children. 

6:  Benedict  Joseph  Spalding,  b.  Jan.  2,  1871;  m.  Bell 
Merrill  on  Feb.  4,  1903.  No  children  and  is  still 
living  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Children  of  Alletiiaire  Jane  Spalding  (Cowan)  and 

David  11.  Cowan 

1:  Jane,  b.  - ;  m.  -  Jones  Chapman,  died  at 

ITniontown,  Union  County,  Ky. 
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2:  Susan,  b. - ;  m.  E.  H.  Chase,  Louisville,  Ky.  d. 

-  in  Vermont.  She  left  one  daughter,  Allie 

(Allethaire),  who  married  a  Mr.  Estey,  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

3 :  Ignatius  Cowan,  who  died  in  infancy  and  is  buried 
at  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery,  St.  Vincent,  Ky. 
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Genealogy  of  Huston  Family 

OBERT  HOUSTON  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the 


IV  year  1730,  the  youngest  of  three  children.  The  name 
continued  to  be  spelled  this  way  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  His  father  was  a  distiller,  wealthy, 
and  gave  his  children  liberal  educations.  His  eldest 
brother  was  a  captain  in  the  British  army  and  hh$l  a 
grant  from  the  king  to  the  lands  near  Belfast,  Ireland. 

The  youngest  son  was  named  Robert  for  his  father. 
He  went  to  Ireland  when  a  youth  to  visit  his  brother  and 
having  fallen  in  with  a  sea  captain  and  heard  of  America 
and  its  opportunities,  accepted  an  invitation  and  sailed 
with  this  friend  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1747,  where 
he  took  up  the  cooper’s  trade;  when  he  was  about  25 
years  of  age,  in  1755,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  living  near  Philadelphia  and  after  this 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming.  Her  name  was  most 
probably  “Elizabeth.” 

(In  Grandmother  Spalding’s  old  papers  is  a  leaflet 
entitled  “The  Economy  of  Human  Life,  Part  the  Sec¬ 
ond,”  printed  by  Andrews  Stewart — MDCCLXVI. 
There  are  a  number  of  signatures  on  the  pages  not 
printed,  amongst  which  is : 

“Elizabeth  Houston,  her  hand  and  pen,  March  25th, 
day  1784.” 

On  another  page: 

“March  28th,  1784. 

“William  Houston  is  gone  to  Georgia  to  live  and  to 
get  land  (two  words  I  can’t  read). 

“Haralson  to  go  to  live  at - .” 

This  book  being  so  carefully  kept  leads  me  to  believe 
that  Elizabeth  Houston  was  the  mother  of  Win.  Huston.) 
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By  reason  of  security  debts  he  became  embarrassed 
and  as  imprisonment  for  debt  then  prevailed  in  all  col¬ 
onies,  his  wife  urged  their  removal  to  a  new  country 
and  they  accordingly  left  Philadelphia  and  settled  in 
Person  County,  N.  C.,  where  he  bought  a  farm  on  credit. 
This  farm  had  a  peach  orchard  on  it  and  as  Robert  knew 
how  to  distill,  acquired  in  Scotland,  together  with  his 
knowledge  of  cooperage  learned  in  Philadelphia,  he\ 
used  this  orchard  to  the  best  advantage  and  soon  accu¬ 
mulated  another  large  estate. 

Robert  Huston  Had  Seven  Children 

1  :  George,  who  married  and  moved  to  Tennessee. 

2:  James,  who  married  and  remained  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

3:  William,  the  third  son,  was  my  ancestor. 

4:  Molly,  the  eldest,  married  Huston  Cooper  and 
moved  to  Harper’s  River,  in  Tennessee. 

5:  Jane,  died  unmarried. 

G:  Betsy,  died  unmarried. 

7 :  Sally. 

William  Huston  (my  ancestor),  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  February  8,  1760.  Late  in  the  Revolutionary  Wax- 
lie  joined  the  army  and  his  last  service  was  guarding 
Burgoyne’s  men  after  the  surrender.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  Capt. 
Hugh  Barnett’s  Company,  and  Col.  John  Washington’s 
Regiment.  At  about  25  years  of  age  in  1785,  he  was 
married  to  Susan  Allin,  who  was  born  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  and  (hey  lived  in  Person  County,  N.  C. 
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By  this  marriage  there  were  six  children  born: 

1:  John  Huston  had  live  children,  John,  Joe,  Benja¬ 
min,  Adam  and  Betsy,  the  last  of  whom  married 
Edmond  Johnson. 

2:  Benjamin,  b.  in  N.  C.,  May  27,  1788  (father  of 
Judge  George  Huston  and  Mrs.  Prudence  Chap¬ 
man,  both  of  Morganfield,  Ky.) 

3.  Lucy  Huston,  b.  Dec.  23,  1790;  m.  Jack  Johnson, 
Mar.  21,  1816;  d.  May  1,  1864.  (She  was  my 
grandmother.) 

4:  Ann,  b.  Aug.  17,  1795,  in  Person  County,  N.  C. 
(She  was  called  Nancy  and  was  my  grandmother.) 

5:  Sally  (drowned  when  a  few  years  old). 

6:  Susan,  m.  Joe  Layton,  May  4,  1803.  Her  children 
were : 

Susana,  b.  Nov.  14,  1804. 

Lucy,  b.  Feb.  26,  1809. 

William  A.,  b.  October  25,  1810. 

In  1805  William  Huston  was  the  head  of  a  party  of 
twenty-six  families,  besides  slaves,  making  a  very  large 
body  and  equipped  with  30  wagons  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  which  was  drawn  over  hoops  fastened  to  the  wagon 
body  and  each  wagon  was  drawn  by  four  horses  that 
organized  to  move  from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky ; 
they  had  in  addition  many  saddle  horses  which  were 
ridden  by  members  of  the  party.  They  assembled  at 
Boxbury  and  made  the  start  from  that  point  on  the 
morning  of  September  25,  1805.  The  party  was  led  by 
William  Huston,  organizer  of  the  expedition,  and  his 
three  wagons  and  twelve  horses  led  the  way. 

This  long  train  moved  through  Cumberland  Gap  and 
reached  what  is  known  as  the  Wilderness  Road.  Wil¬ 
liam  Huston  desired  to  purchase  land  where  Louis- 
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ville,  Ky.,  is  now  situated,  but  some  of  them  not 
being  able  to  buy  the  land  at  the  prevailing  price  they 
went  further  west  and  reached  Hardinsburg  Christmas 
Day,  where  he  rented  lands  and  left  his  family.  He  went 
on  as  head  of  the  party  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land 
on  Panther  Creek  in  what  is  now  Davies  County,  Ky. 
William  Huston,  his  wife  and  four  children,  at  the  end 
of  one  year  established  a  farm  there  and  with  their  .. 
slaves  worked  the  same.  His  son,  John,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Lucy  and  Ann  (Aunt  Nancy)  married  and  left  his 
home,  and  Benjamn  married  and  stayed  on  this  farm 
with  his  parents.  They  worked  the  farm  with  the  slaves. 
Long  years  afterwards  when  my  father,  Judge  Geo. 
Huston,  and  John  Young  Brown  (afterwards  Governor 
of  Kentucky)  were  trying  to  get  a  pension  for  my  grand¬ 
mother,  (Ann  (Huston)  Spalding),  the  old  Huston  fam¬ 
ily  Bible  was  traced  to  the  cabin  of  one  of  these  slaves, 
where  it  had  been  burned  with  the  cabin  just  a  short 
while  previously.  The  pension  was  defeated,  but  this 
Bible  would  have  established  it. 

Johnson  Family 

John  Johnson  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  a  cooper 
by  trade.  He  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  his  son, 
Samuel  Johnston,  was  born  in  1744.  Samuel  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Capt.  Ben  Snipes’ 
Regiment  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse. 
He  moved  to  Ohio  County,  Ky.,  from  North  Carolina,  in 
1811,  and  settled  near  Pleasant  Ridge,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  93,  and  he 
is  buried  in  Ohio  County.  He  married  Fannie  Johnson 
and  had  the  following  children: 
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1:  James  Johnson,  who  married  Millie  Howard. 

2:  Sam  Johnson,  who  married  Sallie  Stark. 

3:  Archer  Johnson,  who  married  Anne  Durham,  of 
Tennessee. 

4:  .lack  Johnson,  who  married  Lucy  Huston.  (He  was 
my  grandfather.) 

5:  Susan  Johnson,  his  twin  sister,  who  married  a 
Lloyd,  of  Davies  County.  \v 

6:  Ann  Johnson,  who  married  Billy  Johnson  and 
lived  in  Indiana. 

7 :  Millie  Johnson,  who  married  Big  Archer  Johnson, 
her  cousin. 

8:  Fannie  Johnson,  who  married  William  Fitts. 
(Father  of  Gardner  and  John  Fitts.) 

9:  Elizabeth  Johnson,  who  married  Billy  Jones  and 
lived  near  Calhoun. 

10:  Judeth  Johnson,  who  married  Elijah  Crow  and 
lived  near  Livermore. 

It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the  father  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson  spelled  the  name  “Johnstone.”  Samuel 
dropped  the  “e”;  Jack  Johnson,  my  grandfather, 
dropped  the  “t,”  and  my  uncle,  Jeptha  C.  Jonson, 
dropped  the  “h.” 

His  Son,  My  Grandfather 

John  (Jack)  Johnson,  b.  Sep.  20,  1779,  in  Granville 
County,  N.  C. ;  d.  May  26,  1861,  near  Calhoun,  Ivy.  He 
married  Lucy  Huston  March  21,  1816,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Huston.  She  was  born  Dec.  23,  1790,  and  died 
May  1,  1864.  Their  children  were: 

1:  Benjamin  Johnson,  b.  Apr.  25,  1817;  d.  Feb.  25, 
1891. 
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2:  William  H.  Johnson,  b.  Feb.  24,  1819;  d.  May  5, 
1898. 

3:  Sam  A.  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  3,  1821;  d.  July  23,  1887. 

4:  John  H.  Johnson,  b.  July  1,  1824;  d.  Dec.  31,  1912. 

5:  James  M.  Johnson,  b.  Oct.  15,  1826;  d.  June  19, 
1891;  m.  Sarah  Gibson,  July  4,  1854.  She  died 
July  27,  1919. 

6:  Archer  A.  Johnson  (always  known  as  Alex),  b.  a 
Nov.  19,  1828;  m.  Susan  Shackleford,  Dec.  16, 
1862.  She  died  Aug.  25,  1877,  and  he  died  Jan. 

16,  1904. 

7:  Susan  Ann  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  16,  1831;  d.  Mar.  7, 
1916.  (My  mother.) 

8:  Jeptha  C.  Johnson,  b.  Sep.  10,  1833;  d.  Apr.  10, 
1912. 

My  Johnson  Uncles  and  Aunts 

1:  Uncle  Benjamin  Johnson  married  Mary  Berry 
Taylor  in  1845.  He  was  born  in  1817,  and  died 
in  1891.  Their  children  were : 

1:  Gibson  Taylor  Johnson,  b.  May  15,  1846;  m. 
1st,  Mary  Perine;  2d,  Carrie  Algood;  d.  May 
18, 1914;  left  four  children:  Ben,  Nace,  Nora 
and  Marne. 

2:  Lucy  Mildred,  b.  Nov.  6,  1848;  m.  Joe  B.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Apr.  30,  1872,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children :  Ellen,  now  a  widow,  who  married  a 
Kellenears  and  has  one  son,  Joseph  Sam 
Lancaster,  who  lives  in  Farmington,  New 
Mexico;  m.  2d,  Robert  A.  Spalding,  Apr.  23, 
1895.  She  d.  Feb.  18,  1918. 
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3:  Ben  Huston  Johnson,  b.  Jan.  27,  1851;  cl.  Mar. 
20,  1856. 

4:  Mary  Taylor  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  1,  1853;  cl.  May 
6,  1855. 

5:  Samuel  J.  Johnson,  b.  Aug.  26,  1855;  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hite,  Nov.  12,  1885,  and  now  lives  near 
Waverly,  Union  County,  Ky.  \v 

6:  Annie  Bracy,  b.  Feb.  7,  1860;  m.  W.  L.  Ilar- 
digg,  Apr.  22,  1885,  and  has  four  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

7:  Jeptlia  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  21,  1862;  d.  Jan.  10, 
1876. 

8:  Ridge  Johnson,  b.  Oct.  30,  1863;  m.  Prudence 
Chapman,  Oct.  15,  1895,  who  is  dead  and  left 
no  children. 

9:  Susan  Virginia  (called  Nett),  b.  July  16,  1866; 
m.  Martin  Austin,  Oct.  30,  1894.  Has  four 
children,  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

2:  Uncle  William  Johnson,  married  Eliza  Vickers. 

Their  children  were: 

1 :  Stanley,  who  died  unmarried. 

2:  Lucy,  who  died  unmarried. 

3:  Ann,  whose  iirst  husband  was  named  Board. 
Second  husband  was  Rainey.  She  was  living 
in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  a  few  years  ago. 

3 :  Uncle  Samuel  A.  Johnson  never  married  and  died 

in  Missouri,  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  John. 

4:  Uncle  John  H.  Johnson  married  Annie  Sin¬ 
gleton,  April  28,  1853.  They  had  eight  children: 

1:  Brack,  m.  Bell  Ross,  Aug.  16,  1884;  d.  May 
24,  1904. 

2:  Mary,  m.  John  F.  Bigbee,  Jan.  17,  1882;  d. 
Dec.  1,  1921. 
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3:  Sue  Ellen,  m.  Joseph  G.  Willeke,  June  24, 
1884.  She  is  still  living. 

4:  Sam,  b.  Dec.  2,  1856;  m.  Mrs.  Dora  Allen,  Oct. 

8,  1901 ;  d.  Nov.  25,  1917. 

5:  Annie,  not  married. 

6:  Cleburn,  d.  unmarried,  Oct.  2,  1893. 

7:  Arch,  m.  Eflie  Dixon,  Oct.  5,  1898.  She  died 
Dec.  23,  1910;  2d  wife,  Lyda  Robberson,  m.\v 
July  15,  1913,  who  is  still  living.  He  is  a 
prominent  lawyer  at  Spring-field,  Mo.,  and 
was  circuit  judge  there. 

8:  Foil,  m.  Edith  Willeke,  June  5,  1901. 

5:  Uncle  James  M.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Gib¬ 
son  Johnson,  had  the  following  children: 

1:  Samuel  Johnson,  b.  Dec.  2,  1856;  d.  Feb.  27, 
1876. 

2:  Jemima  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  25,  1858;  d.  Dec.  5, 
1863. 

3:  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  b.  Oct.  27,  1859;  m.  Nov. 
18,  1889,  to  Nannie  Gore.  He  died  Mar.  6, 
1926. 

4:  Annie  M.  Johnson,  b.  Dec.  2,  1861;  m.  W.  P. 
Kauffman,  Sep.  6,  1883;  is  a  widow  and  still 
living. 

5:  Sallie  Johnson,  b.  Dec.  30,  1867;  m.  C.  H. 
Dibble,  Aug.  29,  1893. 

6:  Sue  Johnson,  b.  Nov.  1,  1869;  d.  Aug.  25,  1917. 

7 :  Mollie  Johnson,  b.  Mar.  1,  1873;  m.  F.  Combs, 
Oct.  1,  1920. 

6:  Uncle  Archer  Alexander  Johnson  and  his  wife, 

Susan  Shackleford,  had  the  following  children: 

1:  Sue  Emma,  who  married  John  Quirk  and  had 
two  children. 
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2 :  Oma,  not  married  and  lives  in  Owensboro,  Ky. 

3 :  Ben,  m.  Jennie  Leachman.  Had  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  living.  He 
lives  near  Calhoun,  Ky. 

4:  Jimmie,  m.  Maggie  Quirk;  has  no  children. 

5:  Jack,  who  married  a  Leachman,  lives  near 
Calhoun;  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  are 
married.  ' 

6:  Kate,  m.  Alex  Ayers;  lives  at  Owensboro; 
had  six  children. 

7:  Ann  Spalding  (Nancy),  m.  Smith  Payne;  d. 
leaving  three  children;  lived  near  Hartford 

Ky. 

8:  Virginia,  m.  Leslie  Leachman;  d.  leaving  one 
son  living  in  McLean  County,  Ky. 

7 :  Susan  Ann,  who  was  my  mother. 

8:  Uncle  Jeptha  C.,  who  married  Mary  E.  Gibson. 

His  children  are: 

1:  Lucy  C.,  m.  Oren  L.  Roark,  Feb.  24,  1903;  d. 
Sep.  23,  1905,  leaving  two  daughters,  Carroll 
and  Mary  Elizabeth,  now  living  in  Greenville, 
Ky. 

2:  Mary  T.,  b.  Sep.  27,  1872;  d.  in  infancy. 

3:  Jeptha  C.,  b.  Sep.  7,  1873;  d.  in  infancy. 

4:  Len,  d.  single,  Oct.  5,  1902. 

5 :  Gerald  A.,  m.  Ella  Fegar,  Apr.  30,  1907,  and 
is  an  attorney  at  Madisonville,  Ky. 

6:  William  Crawford,  m.  Elizabeth  Martin,  Mar. 
29,  1909,  and  has  four  children:  W.  C.,  Jr., 
Martha  Beverly,  Jeptha  C.  and  Russell,  all  of 
Greenville,  Ky.,  the  father  being  an  attorney 
there. 
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7 :  Corrine  Gibson,  who  married  Henry  Tliibault 
Jan.  29,  1902;  they  have  seven  children: 
Henry,  who  lives  in  Arkansas;  Lucy,  Felix, 
Frank  Corrine,  the  3rd,  of  near  Scott,  Ark. ; 
James,  Lorenza,  who  is  in  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  at  Annapolis. 

8 :  Jamie,  not  married  and  lives  with  her  brother, 
Crawford,  at  Greenville. 

My  grandfather  Spalding’s  brother,  William,  who 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Benedict  Spalding,  married 
Mary  Thompson,  of  Marion  County,  Ky.,  and  moved  to 
Union  County,  Ky.  By  this  marriage  he  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  : 

1  :  Mary,  who  married  a  Mr.  Riney,  and  had  several 
children. 

2:  Benedict,  who  married  Mary  Jane  Cooms  and  had 
two  children:  a  son,  William,  and  a  daughter, 
Bennie.  (Cousin  Bennie,  the  name  that  we  all 
called  her,  lived  at  my  father’s  house  until  she 
married  William  Morris,  at  Morganfield,  Ky.) 

3 :  Thomas. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  wife,  William  Spalding  mar¬ 
ried  Hettie  E.  Wathen,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were 
born : 

1 :  Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Hite,  and  had  a 
number  of  children. 

2:  Jane,  who  married  John  Payne  and  lived  near 
Waverly  and  raised  a  number  of  children. 

3:  William  F.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Wathen  and 
had  a  number  of  children. 

(His  son,  William  F.,  married  a  Miss  Mattingly 
of  Kentucky,  and  now  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
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is  in  the  wholesale  shoe  business  and  has  a  son, 
William  F.,  and  two  daughters.) 

4:  Richard  S.  Spalding,  b.  - ,  never  married,  and 

died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  188 — .  He  was  a 
gallant  Confederate  soldier  in  the  cavalry  service 
and  was  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  but  never 
settled  down  into  any  fixed  business. 

5:  Robert  D.  Spalding,  b.  — ,  1833;  m.  S.  E.  Wathen, 
Apr.  4,  1856,  and  after  her  death  married  Anne 
Spalding,  Nov.  17,  1874.  He  was  a  practicing 
physician  in  Kentucky,  was  the  doctor  attending 
my  mother  at  the  time  I  was  born.  He  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a  surgeon;  practiced 
in  Morganfield,  Ky.,  after  the  war  a  while  and 
then  moved  to  LaGrange,  Ga.,  where  he  entered 
the  mercantile  business  and  where  his  first  wife 
died.  He  then  moved  to  Atlanta  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gramling  &  Spalding, 
wholesale  shoe  business.  He  died  at  my  house 
in  Atlanta,  Nov.  29,  1907.  His  wife,  Anne  Spald¬ 
ing,  died  in  Atlanta  on  April  15,  1921. 

6:  George  Spalding,  married  Julia  Clements  and 
never  had  any  children. 

7 :  John  B.  Spalding,  who  never  married  and  who 
died  in  Union  County,  Ky. 

8:  Nan  Spalding,  who  married  William  Franey  in 
Union  County,  Ky.,  and  raised  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

William  Spalding’s  third  wife  was  Polly  Hite.  There 
were  no  children  born  of  this  marriage. 

William  Spalding  died  in  Union  County,  Ivy.,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  May  5,  1870. 
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AND  HIS  SPALDING,  HUSTON  AND  JOHNSON  ANCESTORS 


Genealogy  of  the  Hughes  Family 

1 :  Edward  Hughes  was  born  in  Ireland  and  in  an 
early  day  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
County,  Ky.,  where  he  married  Letitia  Reed.  He  died 
of  cholera  in  1833,  in  that  part  of  Washington  County 
that  is  now  Marion  County.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in 
what  is  now  Boyle  County,  Ivy.,  died  in  Washington 
County,  in  1854. 

His  son,  John  Reed,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Lincoln 
County  that  is  now  Boyle  County  in  the  year  1797.  He 
married  Martha  Nantz  in  Washington  County,  Ivy.,  in 
1817,  and  died  in  Springfield  of  cholera  in  1833,  the  day 
after  he  buried  his  father,  who  died  of  the  same  disease. 
He  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  upon  General  Peter 
Dudley’s  staff.  He  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  and  county 
courts  in  Washington  County,  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  hold  office.  His  wife,  Martha  Nantz,  was  born 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  December  17,  1800.  After 
the  death  of  John  Reed  Hughes  she  married  Harrison 
Blanton  in  1841.  She  died  in  Frankfort,  Ivy.,  Jan.  18, 
18G2. 

The  children  of  John  Reed  Hughes  and  Margaret 
Nantz  Hughes  were  as  follows: 

1:  John  Barney,  b.  - ;  d.  - . 

2:  James  Robert,  b. - ;  d. - .  His  first  wife  was 

a  Miss  Davidson  and  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss 


3: 

McElroy. 

Letitia,  b.  - ;  d. 

- ;  m.  Dr.  Leake. 

4: 

Thomas  P.,  b.  - 

d.  - ;  his  last  wife  was 

5 : 

Jennie  Duncan. 
Edward,  b. - ;  d. 

;  m.  Mary  Venable. 

6: 

Louisa,  b.  - ;  d. 

;  m.  —  Mann. 

8:i 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JACK  J.  SPALDING,  HIS  FAMILY 


7:  Daniel  Henry,  b.  July  17,  1833;  m.  Wright  Par¬ 
ker,  Dec.  8,  1855;  d.  Aug.  11,  1890. 

2:  Daniel  Henry  Hughes,  b.  July  17,  1833;  m.  Dec. 
18,  1855,  to  Wright  Parker  in  Union  County,  Ky.  Died 
August  11,  1890.  Their  children  were  as  follows: 

1:  John,  b.  Sep.  23,  1856;  died  in  infancy  in  1857. 

2:  Elizabeth,  b.  May  19,  1858;  m.  Jack  J.  Spalding, 
Dec.  18,  1877,  at  Morganfield,  Ky. 

3:  Martha  Letitia,  b.  July  7,  1860;  in.  Nov.  20,  1881, 
H.  D.  Allen;  d.  Sep.  18,  1887. 

4:  Daniel  H.  Hughes,  Jr.,  b.  May  31,  1862;  m.  - , 

Maggie  Waller,  now  living  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  law 
firms  in  Kentucky,  Wheeler  &  Hughes ;  has  two 
children,  a  son,  William,  and  a  daughter,  Maggie. 

5 :  George  Blanton,  b.  May  23, 1864 ;  m. - ,  to  Annie 

Marshall ;  d.  in  March,  1890.  He  left  two  children, 
Marshall,  who  travels  for  a  large  St.  Louis  shoe 
house,  and  Daniel  H.,  Jr.,  who  is  an  attorney  at 
Montrose,  Colo. 

'  6 :  Mary  Lou,  b.  Aug.  1,  1867 ;  m.  -  to  William 

Feland. 

7 :  Willis  Wright,  b.  Jan.  14,  1872 ;  m.  in  Feb.,  1899,  to 
J.  Thomas  Dyer. 

George  Parker,  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  July  1,  1807,  m.  Elizabeth  Patrick,  June  25,  1828, 
moved  to  Union  County,  Ky.,  in  1825,  where  he  was 
sheriff.  Their  children  were: 

1:  Mary  Elizabeth  Purcell,  b.  Sep.  3,  1832;  d.  - ; 

m.  H.  G.  Offutt. 

2:  Sarah  Catherine  Wright,  b.  Oct.  21,  1836;  d.  Aug. 
3,  1921,  in  Atlanta;  m.  D.  H.  Hughes,  Dec.  18, 
1855. 
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Smith,  master  of  the  Rural  •  j 
;]asons,  was  the  other  speaker.  '  j 
•vices  were  in  charge  of  the;] 
Uhe  attendance  was  large.  1J 
in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 
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Hs  F.  SPALDING, 
r  educational  life  of  this 
‘  especially  in  Its  more 
ects,  James  I?.  Spalding 
llble  impress.  ‘  He  may 
lave  been  the  father  of 
luxation  hefe,  for  he  en- 
re  wrork  of  fitting  young 
ng  women  for  the  active 
mmercial  life  at  a  time 

jju.  ciree  R’a”  were  the  be-all 
come  to  Dnl  farewell  to  the 
one  of  the  most  honorable 
this  community,”  said  Doctor 
It  was  his  aim,  after  he  was 
rom  the  University  of  Mich- 
ught  in  a  commercial  college 
ref-e-  to  establish  a  commercial 
ten  supervise  it  for  fifty  years, 
the  lies  himself  is  greater  than 
^  es  a  city.  It  is  hard  to  say  *  I 
k^;aat  effect  he  had  upon  our 
!e  and  all  he  did  to  help  build 
His  kind  deeds  were  many  i 
2  here  whom  Mr.  Spalding 
would  extend  his  appreria-|| 
ild  be  buried  in  a  wilderness  j  q 
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TUNER  A  L  OF  J.  F.  SPALDING. 
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Services  Will  Be  at  Firs*  Congrega- 

*  t. 

(iounl  CliarcU  Sunday. 

Tiie  funeral .  of  James  F.  Spalding,  j 

president  of  Spalding's  Commercial  Col- 

i3es 

lege  who  died  last  night,  will  be  at  jl  j 
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o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  First  j 
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|  Founder  of  Business 

College  Who  h  Dead 

After  Lon*  Illness 
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JamQs  F.  Spaltlino-  Foi  uRd 


His  CoUcjre  Hero  BcF 


re 


First  Public  School' 
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AUTHOR  OF  TEXT  BCfrKS 
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Has  Recoin izoT  Throughout 
United  States  as  Lompr 
in  Profession. '|i 


% 
yean 


James  F.  Spaldinjr.  SI  year:  oM, 
founder  of  Spalding's  Business  loH^go 
and  a  pioneer  resident  of  Kansas  City, 
died  at  his  home,  "J"0 Tracy  :|a'er.'ie, 
last  night  at  11  In  o’clock.  3  ' 

Mr.  Spakling  had  boon  ini  ailing 
heajth  for  eight  years.  His  deUh  is 
attributed  to  heart 


disease,;  con  pli¬ 
cated  by  advanced  age  Jle  isi  arrived 


by  his  T\ife,  Mrs.  Jennett  SfciMing; 
three  sons.  George  E.  Spaddirr  ;  treas¬ 
urer  of  Spalding's  college;  1  Rolla 


Spalding,  former  momber^jfj  ;1,\  fire 
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JAMES  F.  SPALDING. 

Upon  the  educational  life  of  this 
community,  especially  In  Its  more 
practical  aspects,  James  Spalding 
left  an  Indelible  impress.  ‘  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
vocational 'education  h.et’e,  for  he  en¬ 
ur'd  upon  the  work  of  fitting  young 
jjp  I  men  and  young  women  for  the  active 
'4  ^  duties  of  commercial  life  at  a  time 
when  “the  three  R’s”  were  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  the  public  school 
e;  ;tem.  Forty-one  years  ago  no  one 
In  this  pioneer  community,  where  the 
Hast,  of  which  Kansas  City  was  the 
’•Vetera  fringe,  met  the  West,  of 
which  It  was  the  gateway  to  the  East, 
j'A,;uld  have  dreamed  of  teaching 
In  tho  public  schools  bookkeeping 
fad  the  various  branches  comprising 
1  the  commercial  -college  curriculum. 
Ir.  this  community  at  that  time  there 
i  was  an  insistent  need  which  the  putf- 
1  hr  schools  with  all  their  pioneering 
,  ’ ugor  and  enthusiasm  did  not  meet, 
j  It  was  Prof.  Spalding’s  task  tosup- 
!  Ply  that  demand,  and  he  supplied  it 
’■  I  with  m03t  signal  success.  It  was  not 
a  purely  mercenary  undertaking,  for 
Mr.  Spalding  had  too  much  of  the 
7,ea!  of  the  city  builder  to  look  only 
to  the  profits  nf  any  enterprise  in 
which' he  was  engaged.  He  had  too 
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FUNERAL  OF  J.  F.  SPALDING. 


Services  Will  Be  at  First  Con?rega- 
tioiinl  Church  Sr.ndny, 


Tiie  funeral .  of  James  F.  Spalding,  co! 


president  of  Spalding's  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege,  who  died  last  night,  will  be  at  _3 
o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  Admiral  Bou- 
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® 1  much  of  the  philanthropist  in  his 
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heart  to  overlook  the  opportunities 
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5  tiSfljo "r U r ! ,  and  one  dabs  he**,  ^*rss 
Mary'  Spalding  of  Kansas  Ci t 
‘  Mr.  Spalding  was  bom  near  T di|Ianti. 
Mich.,  on  July  2S.  1335.  In  1SG0  lie  was 
graduated  from  the  classical  <kpar,> 
inert  of  tho  University  of  Mithigan 
and  in  1S63  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 


: 


»  — '  1 


Came  Here  in  I860. 

He  taught  for  one  year  at  the  Union 
•high  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  then  three 
years  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton's  De¬ 
troit  Business  college  and  later  -.n^the 
/, ihion  Commercial  college.  In  1863  he 
rame  to  Kansas  City  with  his  father, 
K.  H.  Spaldjng.  and  on  October  25  of 
that  year  he  established  the  school  that 
hears  his  name. 

A  three-story  brick  structure  at  Sec 
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THU  LATH  JAM KS  F.  SPALDING. 


END  TO  JAMES  F.  SPALDING’ 


rvl  I  of  co-operative  uplift  that  lay  within  j  ha  s 
f^  vni-gcope-or  riis  tmEines?  'cefrreger,a?*fv  f  "*•• 

V*  I  Tl’A.l/oH  Y,  o  <1  I  „  V,  ,  -  J  — .  I  ♦  1.  A  ..,1  <’01  I  C 


levard  and  Highland  Avenue.  The 
services  till  be  in  charge  of  Rural 
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|  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  HEAD  DIED  AT 
HOME  LAST  NIGHT. 


onti  and  Main  streets  housed  tho  new 
school  and  shared  the  building-,  with 


not 

nsti- 

was 


ihe  postoffice,  and  the  Journal  of  Tom- 
rrinrce,  now  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
The  location  was  at  that  time  thievery 
center  of  Kansas  City’s  business 
activity. 

Spalding's  Business  college  w 
only  on©  of  the  first  educational 
tutions  in  the  Middle  "West,  bi 
opened  with  seven  students,  twcHears 
previous  to  the  first  Kansas  Cityjpub- 
lic  school.  Mr.  Spalding  assisted  h  the 
organization  of  the  public  school  s>s- 
lom  and  his  father  served  on  tfcelfirst 

.school  board.  ' 

More  than  23.000  students  huv«  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  business  bnuthes 
In  tho  school  founded  by  Mr.  Spald¬ 
ing.  The  property  at  Tenth  andpafe 
streets  01-  which  the  school  s  burling 
now  stands  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Spalding  in  1806  from  Judge  Thjnas 
F.  Smart  for  S330  and  a  home  e  act¬ 
ed  'away  up  town.’  During  the  life 
of  the  founder  nearly  3,000  students 
who  are  now  business  men  in  Kansas 
•  Htv  received  instruction  in  the  school. 
Sons  followed  'their  fathers  and  In 
several  instances  grandsons  received 
instruction  from  the  teacher  who  bad 
directed  father’s  father  in  the  school. 


Author  of  Text  Books. 

>  .  _ 
This  prediction  written  by  James  F. 
Spalding  appeared  in  one  of  the 
sc  hool’s  catalogues  in  1867: 

"Kansas  City  by  reason  of  Jits  »- 
perior  facilities  for  river  ancli  ini  _|d  ,  ,  t 
^mrtrx&rt r.vf  fl^r'Jsaxasr. 
railway  system,  is  destined  to  Feiixl  1 
rreat  railroad  center  and  cpmnfe1- 


Coining  to  Kansan  City  In  1805,  Banl- 
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nens  Educator  Fntabllnhed  School 
Witli  Seven  Pnplls  —  Thirty 
Thonsnnd  Have  Attended. 


Ho; 


The  founder  of  the  first  schodl  in 
Kansas  City,  James  F.  Spalding,  presi-- 
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dent  of  Spalding’s  Commercial  College^ 
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di  ed.  at  11:30  o’clock  last  night  at  his  l 
home,  2305  Tracy  Avenue.  He  was  81 
years  old.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
since  last  January  as  the  result  of  a 
malady  of  fifteen  ybars’  standing.  All 
of  the  members  of  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  were  at  his  bedside  at  the  end.  (,  „ 

Spalding’s  College  was  founded  Octo-jj^ 
q  .  uer  26,  1865,  when  Kansas  City  had  no 
0<,  public  school  system.  Seven  pupils  com- 
g;  be  Iposed  the  first  class  that  met  in  a  small 
Duilding  at  Second  and  Main  streets. 
Since  then  nearly  thirty  thousand  pupils 
have  attended  the  college.  The  site  for* 
the  present  3-story  building  at  Tenth  and 
Oak  streets  was  bought  in  1866  from 
Judge  Thomas  A.  Smart  for  $360,  In 
the  last  eight  years  Mr.  Spalding  acted 
only  la  an  adnisory  capacity  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  college,  which  has  been  man¬ 
aged  by  his  son,  George  E.  Spalding. 

TO  KANSAS  CITY  IN  1865. 

Mr.  Spalding  came  to  Kansas  City  la 
1865  from  Detroit.  The  trip  up  the 
river  from  St.  Houis,  on  the  famous 
Black  Eagle  steamer,  required  thirteen 
days.  Two  years  later  he ,  made  the 
prediction:  "This  city  la  destined,  by 


worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  school 
authorities,  supplementing  rather 
than  antagonizing  and  rounding  out 
rather  than  paralleling.  Countless 
acts  of  helpfulness,  performed 
throughout  his  long  career,  testify  to 
the  generous  instincts  which  animat¬ 
ed  him.  and  the  Institution  which  he 
built  up  during  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  is  the  most  fitting  monument 
."that  could  he  erected  to  his  memory. 
Others  have  entered  the  field  where 
ho  turned  the  first  furrows,  but 
^Spalding’s”  occupies  a  place  in  the 
community  which  none  other  can  fill. 
TJpon  many  hundreds  the  business 
men  of  the  community  Prof.  Spa’ding  j 
jba.s  left  tho  deep  impress  of  his  In-  1 
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The  honorary  pallbearers:  Judge  J. 

E.  ’GuinJtte,  Judge  E.  E.  Porterfield, 
Judge  wi  A.  Powell,  the  Rev.  William’ 

J.  DaltoE  William  H.  Seeger,  B.  "J. 
Fradenburg,  Crawford  M.  James.  R.  E. 
Stout.  A*  F.  Seested,  Fred  W.  Fleming, 
James  H  Seaver.  Dr.  E.  L.  Chambliss, 
Edwin  Weeks.  Dr.  W.  E:  Minor,  Ed¬ 
ward  St|ne’  Uionei  Moise,  H.  E.  Barker, 
urrows  and  H.  L.  Jost.  The 
illbearers:  Henry  C.  Schwitz- 
Ine  '  gebel,  jbhn  W.  Jenkins,  C.  N.  Prouty, 
roe- '  George  iP.  Mbyte,  Alii  ton  A.  vVengert. 
khe  '  John  d[.,  Reynolds,  Jerome  Stuart  and  ■  7} 
l^v. 1  Edward  E.  Foutch.  •  | 
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spiling  personality.  Through  more 


than  three  decades  he  went,  as'  it 
.were,  hand  In  hand  with  James  M. 
Greenwood,  each  in  his  own  way  do¬ 
ing  the  educational  task  that  fell  to 
him  and  each  leaving  behind  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  personal  affection  which  is 
beyond  value: 

There  was  about  Prof.  Spald¬ 
ing  a  certain  Old  Worl.d  courtliness, 
an  Intense  human  sympathy,  which 
endeared  him  to  all  who  ever  came 
in  contact* with  his  gentle  and  kindly 
life.  He  was  more  than  the  teacher; 
he  was  the  friend  and  counselor -to 
whom  any  might  come  for  advice  and 
assistance  with  the  certainty  that  It 
would  be  given  if  5n  Mr.  Spalding’s 
power  to  give  It.  In  the  fullness  of 
yea^,  but  with  the  great  task  he  be¬ 
gan  opening  out  In  undiminished 
vistas  of  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  to  carry  it  on,  he  has  passed  to 
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FUNERAL  OF  j.  F.  SPALDING. 


Will  Br  Held  at  3  P.  M.  Tomorrow 
at  FjvSt  Congregational  Church. 
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Funeral  services  lor  the  late  James  F. 

vho  died  Thursday  night,. ’ will. 


Spalding,  w 

he  Veicl  at  s  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  (he  First  Congregational  church,  Ad- 
mi.  al  boulevard  and  Highland  avenue. 

Th  1  services  will  be  In  charge  of  th© 
ral  lodge.  No.  316,  of  the  Masonih  or-  e 
Ka  lization.  .The  pallbearers  will  be: 

j  onorary — William  H.  Seegar.  J. 

FT  idenburg,  Jemes  E.  Seaber,  J.  E. 

Gl  notte,  Crawford  James,  E.  E.  Porter- 
fu  a,  Fred  W.  Fleming.  E. 'L,  Chandless, 

XV'  liter  A.  Powell;  Edwin  R-  Weeks,  the 
p,v.  Father  Dalton,  W.  E.  Minor,  E. 
o,  -in,  Ralph  Stout.  A.  F.  Seested,  Lionel 
M<Jisd,  H.  E.  Barker,  A.  D.  Burroughs, 
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Schwltzgebel,  John  W. 
Prouty.  George  Whyte, 


^fuaft,  E.  H  Foutcb. 


E.  Wengert.  J.  D.  Reynolds,  Geyoma 
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reason  of  its  superior  facllitiea  for  river;  X  -I  his  reward,  secure  In  the  affectionate 
“nH  ,n,”nH  commerce  tn  hvfime  the  '  ia,d’|  esteem  cf  all  who  knew  him  and  cer- 
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and  Inland  commerce,  to  bscome  the 
great-  railroad  center  and  commercial 
emporium  of  the  West.”  J 

On  the  occasion  6f  the  fiftieth  annl- 


i  ho’ 


cial  emporium  of  the  West/  <  g  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  celebratM 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary}  on 
October  10.  13H.  They  wore  niarriej 
Bonn  1  Uis.  Mich.  Mrs.  Spalding' 

Miss  Jennett  Carr,  formerly  a  Micmgtn 
/  school  teacher.  j  ,.j 

Many  text  booi:s  on  boolvkeepinf 
were  published  by  Mr.  Spaldiijig.  1  ni' 
was  : ©cognized  throughout  thei  UmJed 
States  as  A  leader  in  his  profesdioiwnd  1  , 
as  an  authority  on  business  training.  I  , 
While  Professor  Spalding  was  irtter-  ' 
ested  in  the  work  of  his  conimejc;al  | 
college  he  always  was  a  staun;h  |ap-  j  t 


Spalding  made  another  prophecy,  h) 
which  h©  said: 


por ter  of  toe  public 


system 


:.\pm  : 


Tn 


inception  in  Kansas  City.  Has  (fabler,  j  j. 
F  H.  Spalding,  was  a  memberfof  the 
first  school  board  In  Kansas  City 
At  the  golden  wedding  anr.ivers.ary 
celebrated  by  Professor  and!  Hrs. 
Spalding  at  their  home  in  October,  .911,  | 


f  ec- 


o.  on 
a. ire 
h<;ec- 

CO 


four  generations  of  t He  family,  vere  1  JtiaJ 


’Tho?(fe  who  live  to  see  this  city 
twenty-five  years  from  now  will  see  A 
city  of  a  million,  3olid  with  business 
houses  of  every  type  in  the  district  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Trocst,  and  south 
past  the'Unioa  Station.”. 

Mr  Spalding  was  born  Ifi  Ypsilantl, 
Mich..  July  28.  1835.  His  schooling  was 
obtained  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he 
grad”ated  in  1 S 60.  and  in  1S63  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  taught  for  a 
time  in  the  high  ?chcol  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  business  colleges  in  Detroit  before 
coming  to  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Spalding 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  in  bust-  tj 
nesa  training.  1 


tain  of  an  honored  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  community. 
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JAMES  U-  SPALDING  BURIED. 


t 


P! 


represented.  More  than  -"6  gudsts  at 
tended,"  the  number  being  llm|te(  to 
the  capacity  of  tne  home. 

Many  prominent  men  no^  in  tno 
business  and  financial  world  in  Ian- 
Fas  City  got  their  initial  frainin  at 
the  old  Spalding’s  Commercial  colege 
p.nd  they  never  failed  to  be  preent 
at  the  anniversary  celebrations  ol  tne 
school  which  are  held  in  OttobO-  mch 
y cjr  Among  these  arc  Seger. 

secretary  of  the  Pioneer  Trust  tom- 
pany.  who  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1S66.  H  C.  Schwltzgebel  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commerce  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  class  of  G°  and  Eugene Jpavis 
assistant  cashier  Suthwest  Nflional 
Bank  of  Commerce,  class  of  8, 

_ m  -  m~ 


1  >■ 


A  MASON  OF  HIGH  DECRFE. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  a  Knight  Templar, 
a  thirty-second  'degree  Mason  and  a 
n-  member  of  the  International  Order  of 
hai1'!  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
rie<  '  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
kep  f  1  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Com- 
tha  2  ■  morciai  Club. 

h'f-e  ,  Survivors  besides  his  son,  George,  are 
ran  .... —  Toonpftn  Snaldiug: 
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his  widow,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Spalding; 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  J.  Spalding  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  two  sons,  D.  R-  Spalding, 
former  member  of  the  fire  and  water 
;  board  and  speaker  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  city  council;  Fr^nk  C.  Spalding, 
president  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank  tn  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  a  brother, 
William  A.  Spalding  of  Loa  Angeles. 


Doclor  .Tonkin*  Pays  Trlbulo  <0  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Pioueer  Educator. 

The  funeral  of  James  F.  Spalding  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  Dr.  Burris  A. 
Jenkins  in  his  sermon  touched  upon  the  j 
life  work  of  Mr.  Spalding. 

"We  have  come  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  honorable 
citizens  in  this  community,”  said  Doctor 
Jenkins.  "It  was  his  aim,  after  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  taught  in  a  commercial  college] 
in  that  state,  to  establish  a  commercial  ] 
college  and  supervise  it  for  fifty  years,  j 
He  who  rules  himself  is  greater  than  I 
he  who  takes  a  city.  It  is  hard  to  say  ] 
what  a  great  effect  he  had  upon  our  , 
young  people  and  all  he  did  to  help  build 
Kansas  City.  His  kind  deeds  were  many 
If  everyone  here  whom  Mr.  Spalding! 
befriended  would  extend  his  apprecia-j 
tion  he  would  be  buried  in  a  wilderness  1 
of  flowers.” 

Nathan  F.  Smith,  master  of  the  Rural' 
Lodge  of  Masons,  was  the  other  speaker. 
Funeral  services  were  in  <  harge  of  the’ 
Masons.  The  attendance  was  large.! 
Burial  was  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 
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ANT)  HIS  SPALDING,  HUSTON  AND  JOHNSON  ANCESTORS 


3:  Martha,  b.  Nov.  23,  1840;  d. - ;  m.  M.  R.  Waller. 

Elizabeth  Patrick  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Patrick 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  was  born  January  30,  1782, 
and  married  Elizabeth  Purnell  Davis,  January  7,  1805; 
she  died  March  23,  1808,  and  had  a  brother,  John  Davis 
Patrick,  born  February  10,  1806.  Elizabeth  Davis,  wife 
of  Thomas  Patrick,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Davis,  who 
was  born  in  1757,  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  where  he  died  ir). 
1810;  he  married  Mary  Hodge  in  1778.  She  was  born' 
in  1762,  and  died  in  1808.  John  Davis  was  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  Worcester  County,  Md.,  Militia,  in  1779. 
They  had  eight  children. 


(NOTE) — In  preparing  the  foregoing  I  have  consulted: 

Spalding  Memorial;  History  of  Union  County,  Ky.;  Webb’s  Centenary 
of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky;  Judge  George  Huston’s  book,  Memories  of 
70  years;  Ail  the  family  Bibles  available;  The  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombstones  in  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery,  St.  Vincent’s  (Union  Co.,  Jvy.); 
The  Johnson  Grave  Yard  on  the  old  home  place,  near  Calhoun,  Ky.;  and 
the  recollection  of  the  older  living  members  of  the  Spalding,  Johnson, 
Hughes  aud  Parker  families. 
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